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The 


President’s 
Defence 


Policy 


JOHN F. KENNEDY 
Washington 
28 March 1961 


This is the text of President Kennedy's special 
Message to Congress on the defence budget for 

the coming year. It is a document of the highest 
importance, since it reflects the new Administration’ s 
intention to increase the flexibility of American 
Strategic policy without increasing international tension, 
by strengthening American conventional forces 

and accelerating the development of 

invulnerable retaliatory systems. 


N MY ROLE as Commander-in-Chief of the 

American Armed Forces, and with my concern 
over the security of this nation now and in the 
future, no single question of policy has concerned 
me more since entering upon these responsibilities 
than the adequacy of our present and planned 
military forces to accomplish our major national 
security objectives. 

In January, while ordering certain immediately 
needed changes, I instructed the Secretary of 
Defense to reappraise our entire defence strategy, 
capacity, commitments and needs in the light of 
present and future dangers. The Secretary of 
State and others have been consulted in this 
reappraisal, and I have myself carefully reviewed 
their reports and advice. Such a review is obviously 
a tremendous task and it still continues. But cir- 
cumstances do not permit a postponement of all 
further action during the many additional months 
that a full reappraisal will require. Consequently 
we are now able to present the most urgent and 
obvious recommendations for inclusion in the 
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Budget for the year 1961-62. Meaningful defence 
budget decisions, however, are not possible with- 
out preliminary decisions on defence policy, 
reflecting both current strategic assumptions and 
certain fundamental principles. These basic policies 
or principles, as stated below, will constitute the 
essential guide-lines and standards to be followed 
by all civilian and military personnel who work 
on behalf of our nation’s security. The budget 
which follows, if enacted by the Congress under its 
own solemn duty ‘to provide for the common 
defence’, is designed to implement these assump- 
tions as we now see them, and to chart a fresh, 
clear course for our security in a time of rising 


dangers and persistent hope. 


Basic Policies 


The primary purpose of our arms is peace, not 
war —to make certain that they will never have 
to be used — to deter all wars, general or limited, 
nuclear or conventional, large or small — to con- 
vince all potential aggressors that any attack 
would be futile — to provide backing for diplomatic 
settlement of disputes — to ensure the adequacy of 
our bargaining power for an end to the arms race. 
The basic problems facing the world today are 
not susceptible to a military solution. Neither our 
strategy nor our psychology as a nation — and 
certainly not our economy — must become depen- 
dent upon the permanent maintenance of a large 
military establishment. Our military posture must 
be sufficiently flexible and under control to be 
consistent with our efforts to explore all possi- 
bilities and to take every step to lessen tensions, 
to obtain peaceful solutions and to secure arms 
limitations. Diplomacy and defence are no longer 
distinct alternatives, one to be used where the 
other fails— both must complement each other. 
Disarmament, so difficult and so urgent, has been 
much discussed since 1945, but progress has not 
been made. Recrimination in such matters is 
seldom useful, and we for our part are determined 
to try again. In so doing, we note that, in the 
public position of both sides in recent years, the 
determination to be strong has been coupled with 
announced willingness to negotiate. For our part, 
we know there can be dialectical truth in such a 
position, and we shall do all we can to prove it in 
action. This budget is wholly consistent with our 
earnest desire for serious conversation with the 
other side on disarmament. If genuine progress is 
made, then as tension is reduced, so will be our 
arms. 
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Our arms will never be used to strike the first 
blow in any attack. This is not a confession of 
weakness but a statement of strength. It is our 
national tradition. We must offset whatever 
advantage this may appear to hand to an aggressor 
by so increasing the capability of our forces to 
respond swiftly and effectively to any aggressive 
move as to convince any would-be aggressor that 
such a movement would be too futile and costly 
to undertake. In the area of general war, this 
doctrine means that such capability must rest with 
that portion of our forces which would survive the 
initial attack. We are not creating forces for a 
first strike against any other nation. We shall never 
threaten, provoke or initiate aggression — but if 
aggression should come, our response will be swift 
and effective. 

Our arms must be adequate to meet our com- 
mitments and ensure our security, without being 
bound by arbitrary budget ceilings. This nation 
can afford to be strong — it cannot afford to be 
weak. We shall do what is needed to make and 
to keep us strong. We must, of course, take advan- 
tage of every opportunity to reduce military 
outlays as a result of scientific or managerial 
progress, new strategic concepts, a more efficient, 
manageable and thus more effective defence 
establishment, or international agreements for the 
control and limitations of arms. But we must not 
shrink from additional costs where they are 
necessary. The additional $650 million in expendi- 
tures for Fiscal 1962 which I am recommending 
today, while relatively small, are too urgent to 
be governed by a Budget largely decided before 
our defence review had been completed. Indeed, 
in the long run the net effect of all the changes 
I am recommending will be to provide a more 
economical Budget. But I cannot promise that in 
later years we need not be prepared to spend still 
more for what is indispensable. Much depends on 
the course followed by other nations. As a propor- 
tion of gross national product, as a share of our 
total Budget, and in comparison with our national 
effort in earlier times of war, this increase in 
defence expenditures is still substantially below 
what our citizens have been willing and are now 
able to support as insurance on their security — 
insurance we hope is never needed — but insurance 
we must nevertheless purchase. 

Our arms must be subject to ultimate civilian 
control and command at all times, in war as well 
as peace. The basic decisions on our participation 
in any conflict and our response to any threat — 


including all decisions relating to the use of 
nuclear weapons, or the escalation of a small war 
into a large war — will be made by the regularly 
constituted civilian authorities. This requires 
effective and protected organization, procedures, 
facilities and communication in the event of attack 
directed toward this objective, as well as defensive 
measures designed to ensure thoughtful and 
selective decisions by the civilian authorities. This 
message and budget also reflect that basic prin- 
ciple. The Secretary of Defense and I have had 
the earnest counsel of our senior military advisers 
and many others—and in fact they support the 
great majority of the decisions reflected in this 
budget. But I have not delegated to anyone else 
the responsibilities for decision which are imposed 
upon me by the Constitution. 


Second Strike Posture 


Our strategic arms and defences must be 
adequate to deter any deliberate nuclear attack 
on the United States or our Allies— by making 
clear to any potential aggressor that sufficient 
retaliatory forces will be able to survive a first 
strike and penetrate his defences in order to inflict 
unacceptable losses upon him. As I indicated in 
an address to the Senate some 31 months ago, 
this deterrence does not depend upon a simple 
comparison of missiles on hand before an attack. 
It has been publicly acknowledged for several 
years that this nation has not led the world in 
missile strength. Moreover, we will not strike 
first in any conflict. But what we have and must 
continue to have is the ability to survive a first 
blow and respond with devastating power. This 
deterrent power depends not only on the number 
of our missiles and bombers, but on their state of 
readiness, their ability to survive attack, and the 
flexibility and sureness with which we can control 
them to achieve our national and _ strategic 
objectives. 

The strength and deployment of our forces in 
combination with those of our Allies should be 
sufficiently powerful and mobile to prevent the 
steady erosion of the free world through limited 
wars; and it is this role that should constitute the 
primary mission of our overseas forces. Non- 
nuclear wars, and sub-limited or guerrilla warfare, 
have since 1945 constituted the most active and 
constant threat to free world security. Those units 
of our forces which are stationed overseas, or 
designed to fight overseas, can be most usefully 
oriented toward deterring or confining those con- 
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flicts which do not justify and must not lead to a 
general nuclear attack. In the event of a major 
aggression that could not be repulsed by conven- 
tional forces, we must be prepared to take what- 
ever action with whatever weapons are appro- 
priate. But our objective now is to increase our 
ability to confine our response to non-nuclear 
weapons, and to lessen the incentive for any 
limited aggression by making clear what our 
response will accomplish. In most areas of the 
world, the main burden of local defence against 
overt attack, subversion and guerrilla warfare 
must rest on local populations and forces. But 
given the great likelihood and seriousness of this 
threat, we must be prepared to make a substantial 
contribution in the form of strong, highly mobile 
forces trained in this type of warfare, some of 
which must be deployed in forward areas, with a 
substantial airlift and sealift capacity and pre- 
stocked overseas bases. 

Our defence posture must be both flexible and 
determined. Any potential aggressor contem- 
plating an attack on any part of the free world 
with any kind of weapons, conventional or nuclear, 
must know that our response will be suitable, 
selective, swift and effective. While he may be 
uncertain of its exact nature and location, there 
must be no uncertainty about our determination 
and capacity to take whatever steps are necessary 
to meet our obligations. We must be able to make 
deliberate choices in weapons and strategy, shift 
the tempo of our production and alter the direc- 
tion of our forces to meet rapidly changing con- 
ditions or objectives at very short notice and under 
any circumstances. Our weapon systems must be 
usable in a manner permitting deliberation and 
discrimination as to timing, scope and targets in 
response to civilian authority; and our defences 
must be secure against prolonged re-attack as well 
as a surprise first-strike. To purchase productive 
capacity and to initiate development programmes 
that may never need to be used — as this budget 
proposes — adopts an insurance policy of buying 
alternative future options. 

Our defence posture must be designed to reduce 
the danger of irrational or unpremeditated 
general war—the danger of an unnecessary 
escalation of a small war into a large one, or of 
miscalculation or misinterpretation of an incident 
or enemy intention. Our diplomatic efforts to 
reach agreements on the prevention of surprise 
attack, an end to the spread of nuclear weapons — 
indeed all our efforts to end the arms race — are 
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aimed at this objective. We shall strive for im- 
proved communication among all nations, to 
make clear our own intentions and resolutions, 
and to prevent any nation from under-estimating 
the response of any other, as has too often hap- 
pened in the past. In addition our own military 
activities must be safeguarded against the possi- 
bility of inadvertently triggering incidents. But 
even more importantly, we must make certain 
that our retaliatory power does not rest on 
decisions made in ambiguous circumstances, or 
permit a catastrophic mistake. It would not be 
appropriate at this time or in this message to 
either boast of our strength or dwell upon our 
needs and dangers. It is sufficient to say that the 
budgetary recommendations which follow, to- 
gether with other policy, organizational and 
related changes and studies now under way 
administratively, are designed to provide for an 
increased strength, flexibility and control in our 
defence establishment in accordance with the 
above policies. 


Improving Strategic Deterrent 

As a power which will never strike first, our 
hopes for anything close to an absolute deterrent 
must rest on weapons which come from hidden, 
moving, or invulnerable bases which will not be 
wiped out by a surprise attack. A retaliatory 
capacity based on adequate numbers of these 
weapons would deter any aggressor from launching 
or even threatening an attack — an attack he knew 
could not find or destroy enough of our force to 
prevent his own destruction. 

The ability of the nuclear-powered Polaris 
submarine to operate below the surface of the seas 
for long periods, and to launch its ballistic, solid- 
fuel nuclear-armed missiles while submerged, 
gives this weapons system a very high degree of 
mobility and concealment, making it virtually 
immune to ballistic missile attack. In the light of 
the high degree of success attained to date in its 
development, production and operation, I strongly 
recommend that the Polaris programme be greatly 
expanded and accelerated. I have earlier directed 
the Department of Defense, as stated in my State 
of the Union Message, to increase the 1961 
programme from five submarine starts to ten, and 
to accelerate the delivery of these and other Polaris 
submarines still under construction. This action 
will provide five more operational submarines 
about nine months earlier than previously planned. 

For Fiscal Year 1961-62, I recommend the 
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construction of ten more Polaris submarines, 
making a total of 29, plus one additional tender. 
These ten submarines, together with the ten 
programmed for 1961, are scheduled to be 
delivered at the rate of one a month or twelve a 
year, beginning in June 1963, compared with the 
previous rate of five a year. Under this schedule, 
a force of 29 Polaris submarines can be completed 
and at sea two months before the present pro- 
gramme, which called for 19 boats, and two years 
earlier than would be possible under the old five- 
a-year rate. These 29 submarines, each with a full 
complement of missiles, will be a formidable 
deterrent force. The sooner they are on station, 
the safer we will be. And our emphasis upon a 
weapon distinguished primarily for its invulner- 
ability is another demonstration of the fact that 
our posture as a nation is defensive and not 
aggressive. 

I also recommend that the development of the 
long-range Polaris A-3 be accelerated in order to 
become available a year earlier, at an eventual 
saving in the procurement of the A-2 system. 
This long-range missile with improved penetration 
capability will greatly enhance the operational 
flexibility of the Polaris force and reduce its 
exposure to short-based anti-submarines warfare 
measures. Finally, we must increase the allowance 
of Polaris missiles for practice firing to provide 
systematic “‘proving ground” data for determining 
and improving operational reliability. The increase 
in this programme, including $15 million in new 
obligational authority for additional crews, con- 
stitutes the bulk of the budget increases — $1.34 
billion in new obligational authority on a full 
funded basis, over a four-year period through only 
$270 million in expenditure in Fiscal 1962. I 
consider this a wise investment in our future. 


Another strategic missile system which will play 
a major role in our deterrent force, with a high 
degree of survivability under ballistic missile 
attack, is the solid-fuel Minuteman. This system is 
planned to be deployed in well-dispersed hardened 
sites and, eventually, in a mobile mode of railroad 
cars. On the basis of the success of tests conducted 
to date and the importance of this system to our 
over-all strategy, I recommend the following steps: 


(1) Certain design changes to improve the 
reliability, guidance, accuracy, range and 
re-entry of the missile should be incorporated 
earlier than previously planned, by additional 
funding for research and development. 


(2) A more generous allotment of missiles for 
practice firing, should, as in the case of the 
Polaris, be provided to furnish more opera- 
tional data sooner. 


(3) The three mobile Minuteman squadrons 
funded in the January Budget should be 
deferred for the time being and replaced by 
three more fixed-based squadrons (thus in- 
creasing the total number of missiles added 
by some two-thirds). Development work on 
the mobile version will continue. 


(4) Minuteman capacity production should be 
doubled to enable us to move to still higher 
levels of strength more swiftly should future 
conditions warrant doubling our production. 
There are great uncertainties as to the future 
capabilities of others; as to the ultimate out- 
come of struggles now going on in many of the 
world’s trouble spots; and as to future tech- 
nological breakthroughs either by us or any 
other nation. In view of these major uncer- 
tainties, it is essential that, here again, we 
adopt an insurance philosophy and hedge 
our risks by buying options or alternative 
courses of action. We can reduce lead-time 
by providing, now, additional stand-by pro- 
duction capacity that may never need to be 
used, or used only in part, and by constructing 
additional bases, which events may prove 
could safely have been postponed to the next 
fiscal year. But that option is well worth the 
added cost. Together, these recommendations 
for Minuteman will require the addition of $96 
million in new obligational authority to the 
January Budget estimate. 


“Skybolt” 

(5) Skybolt — another type of missile less likely 
to be completely eliminated by enemy attack 
is the air-to-ground missile carried by a plane 
that can be off the ground before an attack 
commences. Skybolt is a long-range (1,000 
mile) air-launched, solid-fuel nuclear-warhead 
ballistic missile designed to be carried by the 
B-52 and the British V bombers. Its successful 
development and production may extend the 
useful life of our bombers into the missile age 
—and its range is far superior to the present 
Hound Dog missiles. 


I recommend that an additional $50 million in 
new obligational authority be added to the 1962 
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Budget to enable this programme to go forward 
at an orderly rate. 


The considerably more rapid growth projected 
for our ballistic missile force does not eliminate 
the need for manned bombers — although no funds 
were included in the January Budget for the 
future procurement of B-52 heavy bombers and 
B-58 medium bombers, and I do not propose any. 
Our existing bomber forces constitute our chief 
hope for deterring attack during this period prior 
to the completion of our missile expansion. How- 
ever, only those planes that would not be destroyed 
on the ground in the event of a surprise attack 
striking their base can be considered sufficiently 
invulnerable to deter an aggressor. 


I therefore recommend the following steps to 
protect our bomber deterrent: (1) Airborne Alert 
Capacity. That portion of our force which is 
constantly in the air is clearly the least vulnerable 
portion. I am asking for the funds to continue the 
present level of indoctrination training flights, and 
to complete the stand-by capacity and materials 
needed to place one-eighth of our entire heavy 
bomber force on airborne alert at any time. I also 
strongly urge the re-enactment of section 512 (B) 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for 1961, which authorises the Secretary of 
Defense, if the President determines it is necessary, 
to provide for the cost of a full airborne alert as 
a deficiency expense approved by the Congress. 
(2) Increased Ground Alert Force and Bomb 
Alarms. Strategic bombers standing by on a 
ground alert of 15 minutes can also have a high 
degree of survivability provided adequate and 
timely warning is available. 

I therefore recommend that the proportion of 
our B-52 and B-47 forces on ground alert should 
be increased until about half of our total force is 
on alert. In addition, bomb alarm detectors and 
bomb alarm signals should be installed at key 
warning and communication points and all SAC 
bases, to make certain that a dependable notifica- 
tion of any surprise attack cannot be eliminated; 
$45 million in new obligational authority will pay 
for all of these measures. 


Improving Warning Systems 

Because of the speed and destructiveness of the 
inter-continental ballistic missile and the secrecy 
with which it can be launched, timely warning of 
any potential attack is of crucial importance not 
only for preserving our population but also for 
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preserving a sufficient portion of our military 
forces — thus deterring such an attack before it is 
launched. For any attacker knows that every 
additional minute gained means that a larger part 
of our retaliatory force can be launched before it 
can be destroyed on the ground. We must assure 
ourselves, therefore, that every feasible action is 
being taken to provide such warning. To supple- 
ment the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System, 
on which construction is now proceeding as fast 
as is practical, the satellite-borne MIDAS 
system, now under development, is designed to 
provide about 30 minutes of warning by detecting 
missiles immediately after launching. Together 
with BMEWS, MIDAS would greatly increase 
the assurance and reliability of timely warning. 
I recommend that an additional $60 million in 
new obligational authority be added to the 1962 
Budget to accelerate completion of the develop- 
ment phase of the MIDAS programme, with the 
goal of achieving an operational system at an 
earlier date. 

For the next several years at least, however, we 
shall have to continue to provide a defence against 
manned bomber attack. Such an attack is most 
likely to coincide with, or follow, a_ ballistic 
missile attack seeking to incapacitate our anti- 
bomber defence system. Measures must therefore 
be taken to enhance the ability of the air defence 
system to cope with a combined attack. I recom- 
mend $23 million in new obligational authority 
be added to the 1962 Budget for this purpose. 

The basic policies stated at the beginning of 
this message lay new emphasis on improved 
command and control—more flexible, more 
selective, more deliberate, better protected and 
under ultimate civilian authority at all times. This 
requires not only the development and installation 
of new equipment and facilities, but, even more 
importantly, increased attention to all organi- 
zational and procedural arrangements for the 
President and others. The invulnerable and 
continuous command posts and communications 
centres provided in these recommendations (re- 
quiring an additional $16 million in new obliga- 
tional authority) are only the beginning of a major 
but absolutely vital effort to achieve a truly 
unified, nation-wide, indestructible system to 
ensure high-level command, communication and 
control and a properly authorized response under 
any conditions. 

There are a number of other space research 
programmes related to our strategic and continental 
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air defence forces which I find require additional 
support. These include missile defence and 
penetration aids, Dynasoar, Advent, Defender, Dis- 
coverer and certain other programmes. An addi- 
tional $226 million in new obligational authority 
is requested to finance them. 


Limited War Postures 


The free world’s security can be endangered not 
only by a nuclear attack, but also be being slowly 
nibbled away at the periphery, regardless of our 
strategic power, by forces of subversion, infiltra- 
tion, intimidation, indirect or non-overt aggression, 
internal revolution, diplomatic blackmail, guerrilla 
warfare or a series of limited wars. In this area of 
local wars, we must inevitably count on the 
co-operative efforts of other peoples and nations 
who share our concern. Indeed, their interests are 
more often directly engaged in such conflicts. 


The self-reliant are also those whom it is easiest 
to help — and for these reasons we must continue 
and reshape the Military Assistance Programme 
which I have discussed earlier in my Special 
Message on Foreign Aid. But to meet our own 
extensive commitments and needed improvements 
in conventional forces, I recommend the following: 


(A) Strengthened Capacity to meet Limited and 
Guerrilla Warfare — limited military adventures 
and threats to the security of the free world 
that are not large enough to justify the label 
of ‘limited war’. We need a greater ability to 
deal with guerrilla forces, insurrections, and 
subversion. Much of our effort to create 
guerrilla and anti-guerrilla capabilities has in 
the past been aimed at general war. We must 
be ready now to deal with any size of force, 
including small externally supported banks of 
men; and we must help train local forces to be 
equally effective. 


(B) Expanded Research on Non-Nuclear Weapons. 
A few selected high priority areas — strategic 
systems, air defence and space — have received 
the overwhelming proportion of our defence 
research effort. Yet, technology promises 
great improvements in non-nuclear arma- 
ments as well; and it is important that we be 
in the forefront of these developments. What 
is needed are entirely new types of non-nuclear 
weapons and equipment—with increased 
fire-power, mobility and communications, and 
more suited to the kind of tasks our limited 
war forces will most likely be required to 


perform. I include here anti-submarine warfare 
as well as land and air operations. I recom- 
mend, therefore, an additional $122 million 
in new obligational authority to speed up 
current limited warfare research and develop- 
ment programmes and to provide for the 
initiation of entirely new programmes. 

(C) Increased Flexibility of Conventional Forces. 
Our capacity to move forces in sizable 
numbers on short notice and to be able to 
support them in one or more crisis areas could 
avoid the need for a much larger commitment 
later. Following my earlier direction, the 
Secretary of Defense has taken steps both to 
accelerate and increase the production of 
airlift aircraft. A total of 129 new, longer- 
range, modern airlift aircraft will be procured 
through Fiscal Year 1962, compared with the 
50 previously programmed. An additional 
$172 million new obligational authority will 
be required in the 1962 Budget to finance this 
expanded programme. These additional air- 
craft will help to meet our airlift requirements 
until the new specially designed, long-range, 
jet powered C-]4] transport becomes avail- 
able. A contractor for this programme has 
been selected and active development work 
will soon be started. Adequate funds are 
already included in the January Budget to 
finance this programme through the coming 
fiscal year. I am also recommending in this 
message $40 million in new obligational 
authority for the construction of an additional 
amphibious transport of a new type, increasing 
both the speed and the capability of Marine 
Corps sealift capacity; and $84 million in new 
obligational authority for an increase in the 
Navy’s ship rehabilitation and modernization 
programme, making possible an increase in 
the number of ship overhauls (as well as a 
higher level of naval aircraft maintenance). 
But additional transport is not enough for 
quick flexibility. 

I am recommending $230 million in new 
obligational authority for increased procure- 
ment of such items as helicopters, rifles, 
modern non-nuclear weapons, electronics and 
communications equipment, improved am- 
munition for artillery and infantry weapons, 
and torpedoes. Some important new advances 
in ammunition and bombs can make a 
sizable qualitative jump in our limited war 
capabilities. 
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(D) Increased Non-Nuclear Capacities of Fighter 
Aircraft. Manned aircraft will be needed even 
during the 1965-75 missile era for various 
limited war missions. Target recognition, 
destruction of all types of targets when 
extreme accuracy is required, and the control 
of air space over enemy territory, will all 
continue to be tasks best performed by 
manned aircraft. Expected phase-out of Navy 
and Air Force fighters by 1965, together with 
reduced numbers and increasing obsolescence 
of the remaining aircraft, make necessary the 
development of an advanced tactical fighter 
emphasizing non-nuclear capacilities. I am 
requesting $45 million in new obligational 
authority for this purpose. Meanwhile, I am 
recommending $25 million in new obligational 
authority for the modification of the F-105 
tactical fighter to improve its capability to 
handle conventionally armed ordnance items, 
and to increase its suitability for airstrips of 
all types of areas. 


(E) Increased Personnel, Training and Readi- 
ness for Conventional Forces. I am recom- 
mending $39 million in new obligational 
authority for increases in Army personnel 
strength to expand guerrilla warfare units and 
round out other existing units, and an increase 
in the Marine Corps to bring it up closer to 
authorized strength levels. (In addition, 
personnel is being added to the Navy for 
Polaris crews, and to the Air Force for the 
ground alert expansion.) The sum of these 
personnel additions is 13,000 men. I am also 
recommending $25 million additional in new 
obligational authority for pay of retired 
personnel of the military forces. But more 
personnel alone is not enough. I am recom- 
mending an additional $65 million in new 
obligational authority for increased readiness 
training of Army and Air Force units. These 
funds will provide for additional field training 
and mobility exercises for the Army and test 
exercises for the composite air strike forces and 
MATS unit. We recognize the role of exercises 
and deployments in demonstrating to our 
friends and opponents our ability to deploy 
forces rapidly in a crisis. 


The elimination of waste, duplication and out- 
moded or unjustifiable expenditure items from the 
defence budget is a long and arduous undertaking, 
resisted by special arguments and interests from 
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economic, military, technical and other special 


groups. There are hundreds of ways, most of them 
with some merit, for spending billions of dollars on 
defence; and it is understandable that every critic 
of this budget will have a strong preference for 
economy on some expenditures other than those 
that affect his branch of the service, or his plant, or 
his community. But hard decisions must be made. 
Unneeded facilities or projects must be phased out. 
The defence establishment must be lean and fit, 
efficient and effective, always adjusting to new 
opportunities and advances, and planning for the 
future. The national interest must be weighted 
against special or local interests; and it is the 
national interest that calls upon us to cut our 
losses and cut back those programmes in which a 
very dim promise no longer justifies a very large 
cost. 

Our decision to acquire a very substantial 
increase in second-generation solid-fuel missiles of 
increased invulnerability (Polaris and Minuteman) 
enables us to eliminate safely the last two squad- 
rons of Titan originally contemplated. These 
would not have become operational until 1964, 
and at a cost of $270 million — a cost several times 
that of the Minuteman missiles we are purchasing 
for the same period and could increase with our 
stand-by facility. $100 million in the 1962 Budget 
can be saved by this adjustment. 


Some Savings 


The phase-out of a number of B-47 medium 
bomber wings already planned will be accelerated 
to provide promptly the trained crews required for 
the expanded ground alert programme. 

Additional personnel will also be made available 
by the immediate phase-out of the subsonic Snark 
airbreathing long-range missile, which is now 
considered obsolete and of marginal military value 
in view of 1cBM developments, the Snark’s low 
reliability and penetrability, the lack of positive 
control over its launchings, and the location of the 
entire wing at an unprotected site. 

The acquired missile capability programmed by 
this message also makes unnecessary and economic- 
ally unjustifiable the development of the B-70 
Mach 3 manned bomber as a full weapons system 
at this time. The B-70 would not become available 
in operational numbers until well beyond 1965. 
By that time we expect to have a large number of 
inter-continental ballistic missiles, fully tested and 
in place, as well as a substantial manned bomber 
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force mostly equipped with air-to-ground missiles. 
In view of the extremely high cost of the B-70 
system, its lesser survivability as a ground-based 
system and its greater vulnerability in the air 
compared to missiles, its capabilities as a second 
strike system do not appear to have sufficient 
advantages over a much less expensive missile, or 
even a B-52 or successor bomber equipped with 
Skybolt, to justify a request in Fiscal 1962 for $358 
million. We recognize, however, that there are 
still uncertainties with respect to the operational 
characteristics of our planned missile force. 


Future of the “B70” 


We also recognize that there are certain 
advantages inherent in a controlled force of 
manned bombers. To preserve the option of 
developing this manned bomber weapon system, 
if we should later determine such a system is 
required, I recommend that the B-70 programme 
be carried forward essentially to explore the 
problems of flying three times the speed of sound 
with an airframe potentially useful as a bomber, 
with the development of a small number of 
prototype aircraft and related bomb-navigation 
systems. We should also explore the possibility of 
developing a manned bomber system specifically 
designed to operate in an environment in which 
both sides have large 1cBM forces. Even on this 
more limited basis, the B-70 project will cost 
$1.3 billion before it is completed in 1967. 
Approximately $800 million has already been 
provided, $220 million is now requested for 1962 
— $138 million less than the amount included in 
January Budget — and the balance will be required 
in subsequent years. The total development 
programme which I am recommending will cost 
$1.4 billion less than that previously planned. 


Nearly fifteen years and about $1 billion have 
been devoted to the attempted development of a 
nuclear-powered aircraft; but the possibility of 
achieving a militarily useful aircraft in the foresee- 
able future is still very remote. The January 
Budget already recommended a severe curtailment 
of this project, cutting the level of effort in half by 
limiting the scope to only one of the two different 
engines under development, although not indicat- 
ing which one. We believe the time has come to 
reach a clean-cut decision in this matter. Trans- 
ferring the entire subject matter to the Atomic 
Energy Commission budget where it belongs, as a 
non-defence research item, we propose to terminate 


development effort on both approaches on the 
nuclear power-plant, comprising reactor and 
engine, and on the airframe; but to carry forward 
scientific research and development in the fields 
of high temperature materials and high perform- 
ance reactors, which is related to AEc’s broad 
objectives in atomic reactor development including 
some work at the present plants, making use of 
their scientific teams. This will save an additional 
$35 million in the defence budget for Fiscal 1962 
below the figure previously reduced in January, 
and will avoid a future expenditure of at least 
$1 billion, which would have been necessary to 
achieve first experimental flight. 


The January Budget did not include funds for 
the continued development of the Navy’s Missileer 
fleet defence aircraft, but funds were included for 
the continued development of the Eagle missile 
— designed for use by the Missileer—in hope that 
it could be adapted for use by some other aircraft. 
I am now advised that no such alternative use is 
in prospect; and I have directed the cancellation 
of that project, with a saving estimated at almost 
$57 million in 1961 and 1962. 

The plan to install Polaris missiles on the 
cruiser Long Beach has been cancelled. For effective- 
ness in a nuclear war, the money would be better 
spent on the far less vulnerable Polaris submarines. 
In a limited war, the cruiser’s utility would be 
reduced by the presence of the missiles. 

Finally, technological progress causes obsoles- 
cence not only in military hardware but also in 
the facilities constructed for their deployment. We 
must continually review our nearly 7,000 military 
installations in the light of our needs now and in 
the event of emergency. Those bases and installa- 
tions which are no longer required must be 
inactivated, and disposed of where feasible, and 
I have directed the Secretary of Defense. He has 
already taken steps to have 73 domestic and 
foreign installations discontinued as excess to our 
needs now and at any time in the future; and 
studies are continuing now to identify additional 
facilities which are surplus to our requirements. 

I am well aware that in many cases these 
actions will cause hardships to the communities 
and individuals involved. We cannot permit these 
actions to be deferred; but the government will 
make every practicable effort to alleviate these 
hardships, and I have directed the Secretary of 
Defense to take every possible step to ease the 
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The 
Debate 


in Britain 


When the House of Commons debated the 

1961 Government White Paper on Defence, nearly all the 
speeches from both Conservative and Labour members 
were critical. We are, therefore, reprinting the two 
speeches which by common consent were the best 

(Mr Denis Healey and Mr Aubrey Jones) together 

with the opening and closing remarks of the 

Minister of Defence (Mr Harold Watkinson). 


Rt. Hon. HAROLD WATKINSON, I. 


The form of the White Paper this year confines 
itself primarily to policy. . . [it] tries to set out, clearly 
and factually, the broad frame of defence policy. 
The White Paper is the first to be written against 
the background of the probability that both sides 
now have enough nuclear explosive to destroy one 
another. We have also rightly taken account of the 
growth of the industrial and military power of 
China. 

There is one point I want to mention before 
coming to the White Paper policy in detail, and 
it is a matter about which the whole House will 
agree, however much we may differ on our method 
of getting there. In producing this White Paper, 
and its clearly and carefully thought-out policy 
statement, the Government have sought to face, 
I hope honestly, what I consider to be the 
dominant issue of our age. In man’s recorded 
history, peace has been a matter of only relatively 
short intervals between wars of steadily increasing 
destructiveness. Can we-—and I hope that the 
House will bear this question in mind in this kind 
of defence marathon, as it goes on for two days — 
exploit the situation, that a major war would now 
destroy much of our civilization, to deflect the 
course of history and break the sequence of 
alternating war and peace? That is the basic fact 
that must underlie defence policy. Can we do it, 
or do we fail? If we fail, then time is running out 
for us all if we cannot break the sequence of peace 
as an interval between wars. Our primary task 
must be to stop our world destroying itself and the 
mission of defence is rightly enunciated as a 
mission of peace, but peace through vigilance and 
purpose. 
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That is why the White Paper begins by setting 
disarmament as the Government’s first priority, 
but all of us will agree that there may be a long 
road to travel before we can achieve disarmament. 
We must, therefore, give equal priority — and this 
is the second main point of the White Paper — to 
the task of preventing any kind of war from 
starting. That is the reason for maintaining a 
powerful deterrent policy in concert with our 
allies. 

Thirdly, the White Paper sets out the Govern- 
ment’s considered belief that our contribution to 
the deterrent strength of the West must continue 
to cover both the nuclear and conventional aspects 
of defence, not only because we and the West as 
a whole must clearly show our ability effectively 
to react against threats of any kind, but to ensure 
that the views of this country carry their proper 
weight in negotiations for nuclear test agreements 
in disarmament negotiations and in NATO and 
our other alliances. 


The fourth main point of the White Paper is 
that we must carefully assess the shape and size 
of our contribution so that it is reasonably well 
balanced, both in relation to our national re- 
sources as a whole, and in its various components, 
nuclear and conventional and, within those broad 
divisions between men and weapons... . 


DENIS HEALEY, the chief spokesman of the Labour 
Party on foreign affairs. 


The Defence White Paper is in many ways an 
extraordinary document. In presentation and tone 
it resembles, particularly in its strip cartoons, a 
‘Robin’ comic rather than a serious document of 
study. One can welcome some of the irreproach- 
able platitudes which appear on the first two or 
three pages of the document, but, unfortunately, 
when the document descends into matters of 
detail it becomes clear that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not the slightest idea what these 
platitudes mean. Indeed, in so far as there might 
have seemed to be anything attractive in the 
White Paper, the Minister of Defence robbed it 
of all meaning when he confessed that this year’s 
Defence White Paper represents no substantial 
change from the White Paper presented to the 
House in 1957 by his predecessor, who is now the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. 

I am sure that the House will find itself in 
general agreement with some of the statements 
with which the White Paper begins. We can 
agree, above all, with the opening sentences: 
‘There is only one answer to the threat to mankind 
posed by armaments. This is to reach a satisfactory 
agreement on general disarmament under effective 
international control’ I believe, as I hope that 
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everyone on both sides of the House profoundly 
believes, this statement to be true. 


There is a further statement on page 3 which, 
I think, will command at any rate overwhelming 
majority assent on both sides of the House. It is 
this: ‘Until general disarmament has been 
achieved, peace rests on the maintenance of 
adequate power by the West to discourage 
aggression by the Soviet bloc or by China.’ There 
is a further platitude about which we will all 
agree. It is when the White Paper states that there 
are certain limitations on the contribution which 
Britain can make to the Western defence forces 
— first, the other demands which may be made on 
our national resources as a whole, and, secondly, 
the other demands which may be made on our 
military resources in particular. 

There is one glaring omission from the list of 
limiting conditions with which the White Paper 
begins, and that is the one to which I shall have 
to devote the bulk of my speech. We on this side 
of the House believe that, since disarmament is 
the only answer to the threat posed to mankind at 
present, it is absolutely essential that any steps we 
take in armaments in the short run should contri- 
bute to the long run end of disarmament and 
should not conflict with it. We believe profoundly 
that defence policy must be subordinated to foreign 
policy, that generals must be subordinated to 
Foreign Secretaries. We believe that it is a 
tragedy that, not only in our own country but also 
in other countries, for many years the position has 
been the other way round. For years defence 
commitments which may have been made five, 
six or seven years ago have been tying the hands 
of diplomats and steps have been taken in the 
sincere hope of maintaining strength for negotia- 
tion which in fact have made negotiation impos- 
sible or futile. 

It is from this point of view that I wish, first, 
to criticize the Government’s defence programme. 
I believe that in 1961 there is a better chance than 
there has been at any time since the end of the 
Second World War to make real progress on dis- 
armament and on agreement with the Soviet 
Union and her allies on arms control. I believe 
that there is a real danger that some of the policies 
now followed by Her Majesty’s Government and 
by the West as a whole may make such agreements 
more difficult. The biggest single threat posed to 
any agreement between the West and the Soviet 
Union at present in the field of disarmament is 
the very real and immediate possibility that 
atomic weapons will spread into the possession of 
a large number of countries which do not now 
possess them. When we on this side of the House 
raised this problem many years ago, a good deal 


Members opposite. However, we have now seen 
the French Government carry out test explosions. 
There has been recent evidence that perhaps the 
Israeli Government are seeking to produce atomic 
explosives. We know that at least ten or twenty 
other countries have, at any rate, the physical 
capacity to begin producing their own atomic 
weapons if they should judge it politically and 
economically advisable to do so. The plain fact 
is that all of us on this side and a large number of 
right hon. and hon. Members opposite take the 
view that if the possession of atomic weapons 
spreads to more countries than have them at 
present — if the existing balance of terror, as 
Sir Winston Churchill once called it, turns 
into a general thermo-nuclear anarchy — any 
possibility of reaching agreement on arms control 
in the world as a whole or with the Soviet 
Union will be lost beyond all possible recovery. 
I hope that the Minister of Defence shares that 
view. If he does, I hope that he will also agree 
with my further point that, if the possession of 
atomic weapons spreads inside the Western 
Alliance, it is certain to spread outside it — not only 
inside the Soviet Alliance, but also to a large 
number of countries in Africa and Asia, which 
may have suspicion or fears of the possible action 
of some countries which are now inside the 
Western Alliance. 


I believe that action to stop the spread of 
nuclear weapons is not only vital, but extremely 
urgent. Unless action can be taken on this issue 
in the immediate future, there is the real possi- 
bility of atomic weapons spreading into the 
possession of so many countries that all the 
calculations on which both sides of the House now 
base their defence policies will become irrelevant. 
We shall face a situation in which we no longer 
have to calculate our policies in the light of one 
particular thermo-nuclear threat. We shall have 
to calculate our policies in the light of possible 
atomic threats coming from a dozen or a score of 
separate Powers. It is, therefore, absolutely 
essential that in the immediate future our own 
defence policy is calculated to contribute towards 
stopping and not encouraging the spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

The point which I want to establish in this 
House this afternoon is that if one wants to stop 
the spread of atomic weapons one must also judge 
one’s defence policies in the light of the impact 
that they are likely to make on the intention of 
other governments. It is my belief that the Govern- 
ment’s determination to continue developing new 
delivery systems for Britain’s atomic weapons for 
at least ten years ahead is likely to be a major 
obstacle to any agreement on freezing the present 


of scepticism was expressed by Ministers and hon. « situation. I do not deny, as some hon. Members 
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on both sides have done, that Britain possesses a 
formidable thermo-nuclear striking force. It is, 
indeed, a formidable one. I believe, however, and 
we on this side believe, that to keep our thermo- 
nuclear force effective over the next ten years will 
require a colossal effort by this country — and will 
be impossible without physical assistance from the 
United States of America, which would set a 
dangerous precedent for the action of other of 
America’s allies. 

The first question we must ask is why the 
Government are so set on this course. At the 
outset, we come across a serious contradiction 
between the views of the Secretary of State for 
Air and his supposed senior, the Minister of 
Defence, who has just spoken to us. Ever since 
he took office, the Minister of Defence has insisted 
that the aim of this operation from the British 
point of view is to make an independent contribu- 
tion to the Western deterrent. In his Press confer- 
ence on the Air Estimates last week, the Secretary 
of State for Air said that the first aim of our 
efforts in this direction was to establish an effective 
British deterrent. He referred quite separately to 
the question of making a contribution to the joint 
Western deterrent. The difference is a very 
important one, and I should like to spend a 
moment or two describing it. If the Secretary of 
State for Air and the Government want an 
effective independent and purely British deterrent, 
will they please tell us at some stage in the debate 
precisely what they want it for? Can any of them 
conceive of any situation in which we would need 
a completely independent deterrent because a 
military threat to which our deterrent was 
appropriate was being presented exclusively to 
these islands? For myself, I find it almost impos- 
sible to conceive of such a situation. If, however, 
the Government can conceive of such a situation, 
I would ask them a second question. Assuming 
that such a threat is presented, do they really 
believe that over the next ten years —I speak not 
necessarily of the present, but looking ten years 
ahead ~— a situation could arise in which we could 
effectively use an independent thermo-nuclear 
force? Presumably, we would not use it against a 
country that did not have atomic weapons, 
because to do so would involve us in moral 
obloquy throughout the world from which we 
should never recover. Do we plan to use it against 
the Soviet Union or the United States? Against 
whom precisely do the Government plan to use 
this purely independent deterrent ? 

I suggest that if the Government are planning 
purely independent action against a major thermo- 
nuclear Power, it has no chance of success, because 
either of the other nuclear Powers which wishes 
to exert the whole weight of its nuclear striking 
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force exclusively against these islands could be 
almost certain of knocking out our forces before 
they could be used, particularly because, with our 
existing V-bomber force, which is to remain an 
essential component of our delivery system for at 
least a decade, we are dependent on a warning 
system which we do not independently control 
and which is very largely manned and controlled 
by our allies. Indeed, it seems to me that if one 
takes the evidence presented in the Memorandum 
accompanying the Navy Estimates and accepts 
that the Soviet Union is producing submarines 
with a nuclear missile capacity, it would be 
dangerous to rely on having any warning whatever 
because submarines could fire missiles at this 
country from the surrounding waters without 
giving our aircraft even 30 seconds in which to get 
off the fields on which they are dispersed. The 
plain fact is that the contention of the Secretary 
of State for Air at his Press Conference was one of 
his last spasmodic reactions at the end of the old 
Suez neurosis. The Government as a whole have 
completely given up the idea of a purely indepen- 
dent deterrent. It is simply a few remnants of the 
Suez group scattered around the benches opposite 
who still cherish the illusion. If, as I think, the 
Minister of Defence has done, we reject the 
conception of a purely independent British 
deterrent and we try to justify the Government’s 
policy on the basis that it is a necessary contribu- 
tion to the Western deterrent —I fully concede 
that this is the argument which the Minister of 
Defence used last year and has used this year; it 
is the only argument which he has ever presented 
to the House or to the country to justify this 
policy - I ask the right hon. Gentleman to give 
the House evidence that any of our allies wants us 
to make this contribution. I suggest that there is 
no such evidence, although there is a great deal 
of evidence to the contrary. There is also plenty 
of evidence that our alliance, if we are talking as 
part of an alliance, does not need it. . . 


Given the colossal striking power of the United 
States in thermo-nuclear deterrents, what is the 
sense in spending £200 million a year in this 
country to keep 100 or more V-bombers in useful 
life for a few more years than otherwise they 
would be likely to be effective? The precise cost of 
our thermonuclear programme is difficult to 
discover. I maintain, however, that insistence on 
giving priority to this effort has distorted the 
whole of our defence programme. We can be sure 
in advance that a very large proportion of our 
expenditure will be wasted, because, as the 
Minister of Defence has often admitted, it is not 
possible for a small country like Britain to try out 
six or seven alternative projects simultaneously. 
It must try to guess the right one, as the right hon. 
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Gentleman once said, in the stable. We have had 
only one case so far. It was Blue Streak, a total 
failure which cost the country £100 million. That 
is well over three times as much as the groundnuts 
mistake cost the Labour Government ten years 
before. The total loss on the Blue Streak project has 
reduced the Minister of Aviation, whom I am 
glad to see here, to the ignominious role of a latter 
day George Dawson carrying a load of surplus 
ex-service scrap round Europe in an effort to save 
money from the ruins. I suggest that on this issue, 
as on so many of the Government’s defence pro- 
grammes and policies, the Government are always 
making the fatal mistake of judging weapons 
which we may have in five or six years time 
against Soviet defences which we know they have 
now. The reason the Blue Streak effort was a 
complete failure is that we failed to take account 
of the fact that at the same time as we were 
producing missiles the Soviet Government were 
improving their missiles and their defences. The 
chance of this being so in the case of a small power 
trying to compete with great powers like the 
Soviet Union is so great as to make any expendi- 
ture in this field unjustifiable. 


I am very glad to see —it is a good thing not 
only for the Conservative Party but for the 
country — that members of the Conservative Party 
should have wakened up from this age-long sleep 
in which they previously existed, in which the 
Government could completely revolutionize their 
defence policy from year to year without any of 
the hon. Members opposite even noticing, in 
which they got the same monolithic support, 
although one year the policy was completely 
different from the policy a year later. I believe 
that as things now are, this country cannot stay 
in the atomic arms race with the great powers 
unless it gets help from the United States and, as 
we know, the Minister of Defence has sought that 
help on more than one occasion. I feel more 
satisfied than ever, after a visit last week to 
Washington, that it will be quite impossible for 
the American Administration during the next ten 
years to give Britain help in this field of atomic 
military matters without offering help on the same 
terms to the rest of its allies, or at least to its more 
important European allies. If we compel the 
Americans to set this precedent, we shall be 
creating a tremendous incentive for the Con- 
tinental European countries to produce their own 
atomic warheads so that they can get help from 
the United States in producing their own delivery 
systems. I think the Minister of Defence admitted 
that we cannot in this country, nor can 
any other country, including the United States, 
hope to be independent in defence. What we must 
aim at through our alliances, as the Prime Minister 
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has said, is inter-dependence. The only security 
offered to any country in this declaration is 
collective security, and interdependence can only 
be achieved in an alliance on the basis of specializa- 
tion. The Minister of Defence gave the House 
some impressive examples of how Britain could 
contribute to the military effectiveness of the 
Western Alliance by specializing on research and 
development in certain fields. The one field in 
which, by our very size, we are prohibited from 
making a further contribution is that of atomic 
weapons delivery systems. I should like the Minister 
of Defence, or others who may speak later from 
the Government side, to make a rather more 
definite comment than the Minister made in his 
opening speech on the extremely important 
messages which President Kennedy sent last week, 
first to the NATO Council on the general problems 
of NATO co-operation, and secondly to the West 
German Government concerning the question of 
economic burden sharing within the Western 
Alliance. Do the British Government fully endorse 
those policies and proposals? I should like also to 
hear from some future Government speaker 
whether Her Majesty’s Government agree with the 
German Defence Minister who is reported as 
saying in The Times of today that Britain and 
France are the main obstacle to interdependence in 
NATO’s logistical planning. I have often heard this 
said by persons who know a great deal more about 
Government policies than a member of the 
Opposition in any country is able to learn, and I 
think, in view of the extreme importance of this 
statement by the leading member of an allied 
Administration, that we should at least have some 
comment from the British Government on what 
they think about this problem. But I would insist 
that if, as I believe, we in Britain must share the 
burdens of interdependence within NATO, we 
must also share in the right to decide what NATO 
strategy should be. 


The second major criticism which we should like 
to make of the Government’s defence policy is 
the Government’s failure to press inside NATO 
for the right Western strategy — indeed, in some 
cases the Government’s obstruction of necessary 
changes in NATO strategy which other of the 
NATO allies would have wished. We believe — and 
we have stated this point of view in many defence 
debates over the last few years — that the existing 
NATO strategy in some respects is extremely 
dangerous. Moreover, we believe that some pro- 
posals, which have been made officially, for 
changes in NATO strategy in the immediate future 
would merely increase the existing dangers of 
NATO strategy. In our view, the main danger in 
NATO strategy is that the nature and deployment of 
NATO’s Shield forces make it almost inevitable that 
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any local conflict in central Europe must turn into 
an atomic war. Most of us have tremendous doubts 
as to whether, once atomic weapons are used, even 
on the battlefield, there is much chance of halting 
the progress of events before it leads to all-out 
total global thermo-nuclear war. 

The main criticism that one would make of the 
proposed changes in NATO strategy, and particu- 
larly the proposals put to the Nato Council in 
December by General Norstad, is that his proposal 
for scattering medium-range ballistic missiles all 
over the Continent of Europe would make it 
certain that any limited war in Europe would 
spread immediately to total war. It is no good the 
Minister of Defence suggesting, as he did, that the 
proposals made by General Norstad were purely 
in the field of tactical weapons. General Norstad 
was asking to have put under his control weapons 
with a range of 1,500 miles because he wanted 
them for the purpose of making atomic attacks on 
targets inside the Soviet Union. Does the Minister 
of Defence really believe that it would be possible 
for NATO to drop atomic bombs on targets inside 
the Soviet Union without almost a certainty 
of a total Soviet Union response against the whole 
of the striking forces of the West? He can juggle 
verbally in Parliament as to the difference between 
tactical and strategic targets, but if an H-bomb 
drops on Vukovv Airport, just outside Moscow, 
and the fallout blankets the whole of the capital 
of the Soviet Union, does he think that the 
Russians will be impressed by the fact that the 
weapon was aimed at and in fact hit a purely 
tactical target. Of course he does not think that. 

The plain fact is that if this proposal were 
carried out and if there were any effective political 
control of the use of these M.R.B.M.s, there is an 
overwhelming probability that the West would 
decide not to use them. In fact, the West would 
have become dependent on weapons which, in an 
emergency, it was not willing to evoke. The West 
would be faced with the terrible choice which has 
always threatened powers since the atomic bomb 
was first invented, that in an emergency there 
would be a stark choice between suicide and 
surrender. I am very disappointed, as I think we 
all are, that Her Majesty’s Government have not 
come out openly in the Nato Council and in 
public with these very powerful arguments against 
the Norstad proposals. I hope that at last in this 
debate we shall have some intelligent and precise 
comment upon them from the Government 
benches. 

I am glad to say that I can announce to the 
House and to the country at large that on one 
issue on which there was perhaps thought to be 
serious disagreement on our side, there is no longer 
any serious disagreement at all. That is, that the 
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West must have atomic weapons as long as the 
Russians have them. There is no doubt that if one 
reads the speech made last week by Marshal 
Sokolovsky, who was recently Chief of the Soviet 
General Staff, the Russians have these weapons 
in very large numbers, that they are very effective, 
and that they are planning to produce more. In a 
situation in which the other side is at least as fully 
supplied with these atomic weapons, both battle- 
field and strategic, as is the West, then it seems 
to me that these weapons are a certain deterrent 
only against their use by the other side. They are 
a possible deterrent against all sorts of other 
situations, but they are a certain deterrent only 
against their use by the other side. For that reason, 
I believe that we must try in the West to produce 
a situation in which we do not ever need to use 
these weapons first; but it is still unfortunately 
the situation- and we cannot get away from 
this— that at the present time the West may 
face certain challenges from Eastern Europe which 
it cannot meet by the conventional forces which it 
now has in Western Europe alone. Therefore, we 
believe that the West must now devote great 
attention to this problem: what steps can we take 
in order to get out of the situation which we are 
undoubtedly in at the present time, in which we 
can be faced with conventional challenges in 
Europe which we cannot meet unless we use 
atomic weapons against them? This is a very 
difficult problem in theory, but I do not believe 
that it is as difficult in practice as it is in theory. 
It seems to me that many people who study these 
problems, particularly perhaps in universities and 
other institutions, make them much more difficult 
than they really are by refusing even to consider 
the question of the political context and what the 
Soviet Union is likely to do. 


If we look at the problem as it is in practice and 
not as it is in theory, then I think that we are all 
agreed, even Field Marshal Montgomery, which 
only proves that nobody can be wrong all the time, 
that there is no substantial danger at the present 
time in Europe of a deliberate large-scale Soviet 
attack. The deterrent posture of the West is by 
itself sufficient to prevent that in practice, even 
though it may not be sufficient in theory. The only 
real danger of war in Europe is a small, local 
conflict arising in a situation in which the whole 
spectrum of deterrence would be irrelevant, 
arising perhaps just across the Iron Curtain or in 
East Berlin. No military posture by the West could 
deter such an incident breaking out in the first 
place, because such incidents arise because 
ordinary men and women suddenly feel an irresist- 
ible desire to get rid of a local town councillor or 
to knock off a policeman on the corner. No one 
can be sure that such a situation will not arise so 
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long as ordinary men and women are living under 
Governments which they dislike. 


I remember last year asking Willy Brandt, the 
Lord Mayor of Berlin, if he thought that there was 
any chance today of another rising in East Berlin, 
such as the one which took place in 1953. He 
replied very acutely, ‘No, and I did not think so 
in 1953 either’. This is the real danger. It is a 
danger to which the whole concept of deterrence 
is irrelevant. It is, in fact, the only real danger, 
in my view, which the West now faces in Europe. 
It is absolutely vital that if such an incident should 
arise NATO should be in a position to halt the 
conflict locally without using nuclear weapons, 
without stepping on to the nuclear escalator which 
leads up to the final catastrophe of all-out thermo- 
nuclear war. I hope that we shall have some facts 
and figures given on this because a very large 
number of us, I think on both sides of the House, 
have had the unpleasant feeling in the last few 
years that the organization of Britain’s forces in 
Germany is a major obstacle to such a policy. 
Whatever Ministers may say in London, the 
officers in charge of troops in Germany now rely 
implicitly on fighting with atomic support, if they 
have to fight at all. If one talks individually to the 
officers serving in Germany, one finds that this is 
their expectation. We all know that the way in 
which the Rhine Army has been equipped with 
nuclear weapons is essentially the price paid by 
the West for the policy of the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations in 1957. We were 
only just able to justify defaulting on the promises 
made by Mr Eden in the Brussels Treaty by giving 
nuclear fire power to half the number of forces 
that we had originally undertaken to maintain in 
Germany. I believe that we must reverse this 
trend. Our major and most urgent task in NATO 
should be to produce a highly mobile, conventional 
force which is capable of halting a small scale, 
local conflict without any recourse whatever to 
atomic weapons. In order to ensure that this force 
does not respond with atomic weapons, atomic 
weapons should be physically withdrawn from the 
immediate vicinity of the Iron Curtain, because 
no matter what control mechanism may have been 
worked out by Governments in peacetime, if once 
there is danger of an atomic missile being overrun 
by enemy troops the chance that those on the spot 
with the physical power to fire it will do so is a 
real one. I do not myself believe that in order to 
achieve this objective it is likely to be necessary for 
NATO greatly to increase the manpower now avail- 
able to it in Germany because the sort of conflict 
we are considering now is not a major conventional 
attack by the Soviet Union but a local outbreak on 
a very small scale which must be dealt with quickly 
and which, if it is dealt with quickly, cannot 


develop into a large-scale attack. What is necessary 
is that the equipment of the NATO troops in 
Germany should be vastly better than it is now 
and that our troops in particular should be much 
more mobile and very much better supplied with 
conventional artillery and signals equipment. 


My conception of what might happen is this. 
Fighting breaks out because somebody kills a 
policeman in East Berlin. Soviet troops take part 
in the fighting. Perhaps it drifts across the fronteir 
and Western troops are involved. It is perfectly 
true, of course, that the nuclear deterrent has not 
prevented fighting breaking out, and it could not. 
But the existence of nuclear capacity on both sides 
is an effective deterrent for both sides against 
allowing the conflict to become a bigger one 
providing that both sides, or at any rate that our 
side, are capable of dealing with the local conflict 
rapidly and preventing it from spreading. Then, I 
think, there is no temptation to the Soviet Union 
to try to enlarge the conflict, because one already 
has powerful deterrents against any deliberate 
decision by the Soviet Union to enlarge the 
fighting. The danger I foresee is that, if the local 
Western forces have atomic weapons in their 
possession, or if there are atomic weapons in the 
area into which the fighting may drift, then the 
West may initiate the use of atomic weapons, and 
at that point it will be extremely difficult to 
prevent the conflict from spreading. 

I come now to the problem of manpower which, 
I know, worries us all on both sides of the House. 
I believe that there are two lines along which it is 
possible to tackle the problem of manpower which 
the Government have so far shown little or no sign 
of investigating. In Europe, the obvious line along 
which the problem of the British contribution to the 
NATO Shield forces can best be approached is to 
try now to see whether we can reach agreement 
with the Soviet Union to limit arms and forces in 
both halves of Europe. The basic pre-conditions 
for such an agreement have existed for a long time. 
As we all admit, both sides recognize that aggres- 
sion would be far too dangerous to risk. Each side 
appears fairly satisfied that the other side will not 
attack. Therefore, what is required is agreement 
in a situation which is inherently stable to rule out 
the possibility of surprise attack and to stabilize 
the present situation at the lowest possible level 
of armaments and forces. I do not want to make a 
particular party point on this. In fact, the first 
proposal for such an agreement was made by Mr 
Eden, with Mr Dulles’s support, as far back as 
1955. We had valuable and impressive proposals 
from the Communist side by Mr Rapacki in 1958, 
I think it was. When Mr Macmillan went to Russia 
eighteen months ago, he reached agreement with 
Mr Khrushchev to study the concept. Last year, 
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at the United Nations Assembly, the Polish Prime 
Minister, Mr Gomulka, raised the matter again. 


I appeal most earnestly to the Government to 
do their utmost in the next few months to tackle 
the NATO strategic problem along these lines. 
Nobody can be certain that, if we start, we shall 
succeed. I myself believe that the chances of 
success are, if anything, greater than the chances 
which we all agree to exist of achieving agreement 
on a nuclear test ban, and I believe that if we 
could reach agreement on this issue not only would 
it be by far the best answer to the strategic prob- 
lems faced in Europe not only by NATO but by 
the Soviet Union but it would create also a pre- 
cedent for political agreements in Europe and for 
further steps towards disarmament in the world as 
a whole, the importance of which it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate. What I am proposing is 
that we talk to the Russians about the general 
principle of limiting arms and forces in as large an 
area of Europe as possible, establishing ground 
control posts to ensure that these limitations are 
observed and also, perhaps, following the sug- 
gestion of Air Marshal Slessor, having overlapping 
radar screens, Western screens going up to the 
Polish-Soviet frontier and Soviet screens coming 
up to the North Sea or, perhaps, into Britain. 
How far we could reach agreement is entirely a 
matter for negotiation. The point I make is that 
the larger the area is the better will be the result. 
But, of course, the matter does require negotiation 
among a very large number of governments. 
Although I could easily produce a sheaf of blue- 
prints of possible solutions, I think it would be a 
waste of time to do so. 

The other line of attack on which the Govern- 
ment have shown far too little sign of pursuing 
touches our commitments overseas. The more one 
travels about the world, the more convinced one 
becomes that a large number of so-called commit- 
ments which the United Kingdom now carries 
outside the Continent of Europe are out of date 
and do not make sense in 196] in either military 
or political terms. If we look at the military 
problem, I think we must agree that it is doubtful 
whether by 1970 this country will have any land 
bases abroad except in the white countries of the 
Commonwealth. It is probable that there will be 
a barrier to the flight of military aircraft stretching 
from the Soviet Union through the Middle East, 
through Africa, to the Atlantic. 

If we look at the political situation, especially 
in the light of our experiences in 1956 and 1958, 
we must conclude, I think, that there will be very 
few potential situations in which British military 
intervention would be likely to produce political 
advantages greater than the certain disadvantages 
attending it. I know that the Government them- 
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selves have already made up their minds that at 
least one type of intervention is to be ruled out. 
There are to be no more ‘Suezes’. I am rather 
worried in this respect by the prominence given in 
the White Paper to the Chinese threat. I cannot 
help wondering whether the generals and admirals 
are now fighting a rearguard action and trying to 
justify the maintenance of inflated establishments 
by trying to create new commitments against 
China in the Far East because they know that the 
Government recognize that commitments in other 
parts of Africa and Asia may have to be cut. 

The only thing in the White Paper which the 
House can genuinely welcome is a few odd signs 
here and there that the Government, for the first 
time since Suez, are beginning to look at the 
defence problem rationally. When the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations produced 
his White Paper in 1957, many of us had the very 
strong feeling that he was clutching at the megaton 
missile as a sort of virility symbol to compensate 
for the exposure of Britain’s military impotence at 
Suez. Since that time one has felt to a large extent 
that Britain’s defence policy required study by a 
psychiatrist rather than by a military technician. 

Although there are signs that the Government 
are excaping from this phychosis, there are also 
signs that they are escaping from psychosis simply 
into a sort of sleeping sickness lit by a few flashes 
of schizophrenia. There is still no sign of any 
serious attempt to relate Britain’s defence policy 
to Britain’s political aims. The structure of our 
defence policy as it exists and as it is proposed in 
the White Paper is likely to be a major obstacle 
to the success of the West in disarmament negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union. In spite of spending 
nearly £1,700 million since the Government took 
office, the country is still incapable of meeting any 
of the military threats which it is likely to meet. 


Rt. Hon. AUBREY JONES, who held Ministerial 
office under Sir Anthony Eden, and was Minister of 
Supply (in charge of all major weapon development) from 
1957-59. 

This debate is taking place in the fourth year of 
a five-year defence plan. I suggest that the main 
interest of the debate is the shape of the successor 
to the five-year plan. The Minister of Defence 
opened the debate by taking his stand on the 
ground that he stood by the broad framework of 
the five-year plan. He said that that broad frame- 
work remains unchanged and that what had 
changed was knowledge and weapons. This surely 
is an understatement. I question whether (the 
Minister), either in the White Paper or in his 
speech, has faced the full implications of everything 
that has happened since 1957. It is not unlikely 
that history will describe the 1957 White Paper 
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as the last attempt by this country to maintain an 
independent status. It was an attempt to cover the 
whole gamut of weapons appropriate to an 
independent State while dropping the precautions 
which our limited resources do not enable us to 
afford — by dropping, for instance, manned air- 
craft prematurely in favour of the rocket. But it 
was an attempt to maintain an independent 
status. What we are witnessing is the visible 
collapse of that aspiration after independence, and 
what worries me is that as yet I see no clear 
discernment of what we are to put in the place of 
this collapsing independence. 

One concrete change, and one change only, has 
so far been made in the 1957 plan, and that is the 
dropping of Blue Streak. It has become perfectly 
apparent in the White Paper and in the speech of 
my right hon. Friend that the dropping of Blue 
Streak did not imply the dropping of an independent 
contribution to the deterrent. I confess that I am 
rather baffled by the distinction between an 
independent deterrent and an independent contri- 
bution to the deterrent. None the less, while Blue 
Streak is dropped, there is still an attempt to 
maintain an independent contribution to the 
deterrent. What we are witnessing is a change 
in the vehicle, a re-substitution of the manned 
aircraft for the rocket. In other words, the White 
Paper of 1957 killed the manned aircraft in favour 
of the rocket; the White Paper of 1961 has 
resurrected the aircraft and killed the rocket. The 
idea, however, of an independent contribution to 
the deterrent is retained. Whether we describe it 
as an independent deterrent or an independent 
contribution, clearly it is independence only in a 
very restricted and technical sense. It is independ- 
ence in the sense that if things came to the worst, 
while the warhead was one’s own even though the 
vehicle came from elsewhere, one was free to 
press the button oneself. This is very limited and 
technical independence. The fact remains none 
the less that we are dependent on another country 
for the main vehicle to carry the nuclear warhead. 
There seems to me to be a danger that if one clings 
to the idea of an independent contribution to the 
deterrent and if one is dependent upon another 
country for the vehicle, one is under a temptation 
to insure against the non-delivery of the foreign 
vehicle by producing another vehicle of one’s own. 

If one clings to the idea of an independent con- 
tribution to the deterrent when one is reliant on 
another country for the main vehicle, one is under 
a temptation to produce another vehicle of one’s 
own as an insurance against a non-delivery of the 
foreign vehicle. I wonder whether this is not the 
true meaning of paragraph 17 of the White Paper, 
which indicates that over the next ten years 
Bomber Command will carry a variety of missiles, 


British and American. The only British missile at 
the moment, apart from the free-falling bomb, is 
Blue Steel Mark I, which will take us forward a 
few more years but certainly not ten years. I 
wonder whether this statement, coupled with the 
remarks of my right hon. Friend this afternoon 
when he talked about other possibilities in the way 
of delivery systems, does not mean that there is an 
intention to substitute yet another British weapon 
as an insurance against the possible failure of the 
Skybolt. I hope that my suspicions are ill-founded. 
I cannot imagine a greater folly than to cancel a 
weapon which is reasonably one’s own after an 
abortive expenditure of £100 million and to rely 
on a weapon from elsewhere and then to take out 
an insurance policy against the possible failure of 
that weapon from elsewhere. This, to my mind, 
would be sheer madness. I am driven to the 
conclusion that within a few years from now any 
talk about the desirability or undesirability of this 
country’s making an independent contribution to 
the nuclear deterrent will be purely and utterly 
theoretical. I think that we are face to face with 
the plain fact that once the Blue Streak weapon had 
gone this country ceased to be able to develop and 
manufacture a deterrent weapon which was up to 
date. I am not at all sure — this is the source of my 
disturbance — that this truth is recognized I see 
no settled defence planning. 


I suggest, then, that the attempt to maintain 
an independent contribution to the deterrent has 
failed. The attempt at independence in the tactical 
atomic field is also, I think, bound to fail. Again, 
I do not want to be drawn into semantics, and I 
apologise for the use of the words ‘tactical’ and 
‘strategic’; what is ‘strategic’ to the Army is 
‘tactical’ to the Air Force. The jargon is there, and 
one is driven to use it. If one takes, for instance, 
among the larger tactical weapons, Blue Water, the 
ground-to-ground weapon in which, as I under- 
stand from the Press, we have endeavoured to 
interest the Germans — the Germans have decided 
to take the American Sergeant, but we are going on 
with Blue Water—to the best of my knowledge 
Blue Water is a corps weapon to be used at corps 
level. How many corps are we likely to have? One 
Army corps in West Germany? Is it worth while 
producing at great cost a weapon to furnish one 
Army corps? 

Again, I suggest that the attempt at maintaining 
independence is visibly collapsing, in part, of 
course, due to our limited resources. However, I 
doubt whether this is the entire story. It would, 
I think, be less than patriotic if we did not concede 
that the weapons programme as now constituted 
does not, in fact, conform with an objectively 
shaped plan. To the best of my opinion, it is a sum 
of items, a large number of them designed for no 
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better purpose than to promote the interests of an 
individual Service. There is nothing more tragic, 
to my mind, than the spectacle of the Royal Air 
Force, young as a Service, having enjoyed a brief 
period of glory, now seeing its whole purpose 
threatened with destruction and reacting, as I see 
it, with extravagant claims and advocacy. This 
afternoon (the Minister) indicated certain mea- 
sures to which he was resorting with a view to 
rationalizing the weapons programme. However, 
I doubt whether he touched the real crux of the 
problem. Surely the crux of the problem is that 
the long-term advice on defence planning made 
available to the Minister of Defence is given by 
officers who are also the commanders-in-chief of 
their own individual Services. It seems to me, 
therefore, that they are placed in an impossible 
dilemma. If they are objective they risk letting 
down the Service for the maintenance of whose 
morale they are responsible. On the other hand, 
if they shout the odds for an individual Service 
they do so at the expense of the national defence 
plan. Despite everything that has been done, 
despite the increases in the powers of the Minister 
of Defence, and despite the existence of the Chief 
Scientific Adviser, the objective advice on long- 
term defence planning remains deficient, and that 
is the crux of the problem. 

Independence, I suggest, is breaking down. 
What can be put in its place? My right hon. 
Friend says ‘interdependence’, and, of course, he 
is right. But the question does not end there. There 
are several pertinent questions to be asked about 
interdependence. First, interdependence with 
whom? Is it mainly with the United States, or is 
it mainly with the countries of Continental 
Western Europe? As a matter of history, it would 
be true to say that this country, so far, has thought 
of interdependence mainly in Anglo-American 
terms, partly as a legacy of the war, and partly as 
part of the chronology of interdependence. The 
use of the word first arose after the visit paid by 
the Prime Minister to Washington in, I believe, 
October 1957. Later, in December, 1957 the idea 
was extended to the whole of NATO. But we have 
thought of it primarily in Anglo-American terms. 
I question whether, even in Anglo-American 
terms, it is now of the value which it was. I suspect 
that the value of the exchanges of nuclear informa- 
tion which we have had with the United States 
is declining, and I certainly do not think that those 
exchanges have given this country any influence 
at all over American strategic thinking. But — and 
this is my main point —in so far as we primarily 
pursue interdependence with the United States, 
then I suggest that this makes more difficult inter- 
dependence with Western Europe. 


I want to give two concerete examples, which 
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are quite apart from any feeling of resentment 
which Europe may have as a result of our so-called 
special relationship with the United States. Take, 
first, the F.N. rifle. We adopted the F.N. continen- 
tal rifle, but introduced into the design consider- 
able modifications in order to stay in line with the 
Americans. But they, after we had decided on the 
modifications, withdrew from the weapon. We 
were left, therefore, with an unnecessary bill and 
with a certain legacy of resentment on the 
Continent. Again, there was the example of Blue 
Streak. This was a weapon based on an American 
model. The very fact that it was based on an 
American model made it much more difficult for 
this country to have any collaboration with the 
Western European countries on a long-range 
ballistic missile. I suspect that even now, when we 
are talking of collaborating with European coun- 
tries on the use of Blue Streak for space, the fact 
that it is based on the American model is some 
impediment to collaboration. We must decide — 
and this is the heart of the national dilemma — in 
which of the two frameworks we are likely to 
exercise a larger influence. I maintain that the 
likelier framework is European and not American. 
But we have to choose, anyhow. 


The second question I would like to ask on the 
topic of interdependence is whether there is a real 
prospect of interdependence with European 
countries while this country remains apart from 
the Six. The discussion of the Six and Seven 
problem in this country has been couched almost 
exclusively in economic terms. I suggest that the 
problem has quite an important military aspect 
to it. 

There is no doubt that, although the agreements 
of the Six are couched as yet in economic terms, 
the fact of their sharing a common political aim 
has led them to conclude with each other preferen- 
tial arrangements in arms, from which, alas, this 
country is excluded. But I go further than that. 
I would contend that the whole Six and Seven 
problem is fundamentally a military and not an 
economic problem. This problem touches the 
basic fundamentals of power. It has become 
fashionable to lament the division of Europe into 
two parts. I suggest that the more important and 
the more pertinent problem of this country is that 
this country’s interests are now divided into two 
parts. Economically, we are forming links with the 
Seven, but militarily our links must remain with 
the Six, because the Six remain our main European 
allies. It cannot help one with one’s military 
alliances to be forming economic ties in one direc- 
tion while one’s military ties are in another 
direction. Surely, in the light of history, it is the 
military link rather than the economic which 
matters the more. It does not argue the pursuit of 
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a clearly conceived national purpose that we 
should have landed ourselves in this position — this 
unhappy and embarrassing position, as I see it — 
of straddle. I recognize, of course, that the condi- 
tion of this country’s entry into the Six is now the 
acceptance of the ultimate goal in political unity. 
So far we have shrunk from this. But can we 
sensibly talk of interdependence without accepting 
that ultimate goal? Interdependence means that 
we as one country rely on other countries for 
certain crucial weapons. Are we likely to promote 
this interdependence while withholding our accept- 
ance of the ultimate end of political unity? 

Does not this also go to the root of the whole 
problem of NATO? The problems of NaTo- 
particularly the questions of competitive nuclear 
effort as between one country and another, and 
the political control over nuclear weapons, small 
or large —surely go to the fundamental question 
of what is our conception of NATO? Is it an 
association of independent States, or is it to be 
something politically more cohesive? Can it 
continue to exist effectively unless we make it 
politically more cohesive ? How do we give political 
cohesion to a straggling alliance of 15 countries? 
I suggest that we can do it only in one way — by 
slowly and patiently building up compact political 
groups from below. So I come back, as I see it, to 
the fundamental question of the Six. In other 
words, I am trying to suggest that we have been 
forced off the perch of independence, but that we 
are not likely to make a success of interdependence 
either unless we are prepared to go some steps 
further than we are prepared to go now . . . 


Rt. Hon. HAROLD WATKINSON, II. A? the 
end of the two-day debate, the Minister of Defence took 
the opportunity to reply to some of the criticisms made, 
especially in the two speeches reprinted above. 

The one matter on which I think that I can 
accept criticism is that, on the whole, the White 
Paper has necessarily dealt in generalities. I am 
not sure that any of us have yet completely faced 
up to the revolution in the world scene that stems 
from the present profusion of nuclear weapons. 
We have to face this difference in NATO, in our 
positions in the world, and in almost every single 
aspect of defence. We cannot, by any conceivable 
means, dissociate ourselves from the menace of 
this weapon, so I want to make it plain that the 
Government’s policy is now and always has been 
that we should seek to turn this to good account. 
We may be able to do so. If we can, we may 
possibly, as I said in opening this debate, have 
broken the sequence of war and peace that has 
been a constant part of our history and which 
would lead to another war that could destroy us all. 

How should this situation condition all our 


actions? Clearly we must first try by all possible 
means to secure a nuclear test agreement and real 
progress on disarmament. At the same time, we 
must in our defence policy seek to use the nuclear 
weapon to strengthen our aim of keeping the 
peace and not to weaken it. It has been said from 
the other side that our defence policy should not 
make disarmament more difficult. But let us face 
the first issue that would flow from a policy of 
renunciation of nuclear weapons. Our voice would 
hardly count for much in negotiations for a nuclear 
test agreement if at the very time that we sought 
to press the right course on other nations we were 
ourselves opting out of the whole business. 

I do not intend to go in great detail into the 
question of the British contribution to the strategic 
nuclear deterrent. . . . We have had a lot of 
discussion, as we have had before, about the exact 
meaning of words and the kind of terms — I must 
say a fairly trivial discussion, in many senses, on 
a subject on which, after all, the life of our nation 
and that of most of the other Western nations 
may well depend. What are the facts? We do not 
seek to build up some new contribution. We are 
and have for some years been making a contribu- 
tion through a force of aircraft of British design 
that can at present deliver —as I am glad to see 
that all hon. Members now apparently accept — 
their nuclear weapons on to their targets with a 
devastating load of destruction. We all hope and 
pray that they will not have to do that, but at 
least we are so far apparently agreed on that . . . 

The argument seems to turn on the capacity we 
can have and maintain over the next period, 
whether we say five years or ten years. The posi- 
tion over the next five years is beyond any doubt 
at all. It rests on the Mark II V-bombers and on 
Blue Steel giving them a stand-off capacity. In 
other words, it is a situation parallel with the 
American B.52 bombers with their stand-off 
weapon called Hound Dog. This, again, is not to 
be challenged, and perhaps I might make it quite 
plain that this contribution to the Western deter- 
rent is welcomed by our American allies. When 
I have had talks in the Pentagon with Mr Gates, 
the previous Secretary for Defence, and his 
advisers, they have made it plain to me that for 
reasons of geography, for reasons of the strength 
of our alliance, and for other reasons of a more 
technical and secret character, they very much 
welcome this essential contribution to the present 
strategic forces of the West. Let us be quite plain. 
Those who say that this is not so are trying to 
damage the Anglo-American Alliance. 

Now I turn to the future, beyond the period of 
the mid-60s. Here, as we rightly said in the White 
Paper, we have a series of objectives. Surely, is 
not this the best thing for our nation to try to do, 
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not only in this instance but in every other instance. 
Because our industrial capacity is not as great as 
that of either the Americans or the Russians, we 
must do the best we can in a combination of 
circumstances to give ourselves the best choices 
we can. That is what we have tried to do for the 
future of the strategic deterrent. We have an 
option on Skybolt. It is a clear option . . . I signed 
a memorandum of understanding with the previous 
Secretary of Defence, which gives the weapon to 
us with no strings only if it is finally developed 
and fitted to B.52’s, and I have never left the 
House in any doubt about that. 


What other options have we? We have this 
remarkable new aircraft the TSR.2. It has a short 
take-off capacity. It can be used from unprepared 
runways — again, the question of wide dispersal. 
It is essential for other purposes, such as battlefield 
reconnaissance, without which the whole pattern 
of NATO, both nuclear and conventional, would 
be uselesss. So this is a weapon of very wide usage. 
It is a weapon system in which the pilot merely 
monitors the system. The 7SR.2 can have both 
a strategic and a tactical rdle. It is something of 
which I should have thought even the Opposition 
could be proud. It is two years ahead of any other 
weapon system of this kind in the world. 

The point I want to be clear about is this. 
First, we have this contribution to the Western 
strategic deterrent. It is welcomed by our Ameri- 
can allies. We have clear plans to maintain it. 
The Opposition say that they would destroy it. 
Let that be the difference between us. We must 
seek — and this is the last thing I want to say on 
the strategic deterrent — the maximum number of 
possible options. That is why I am so glad to 
mention again in the House the great generosity 
of the American Navy, who have at this moment 
a team of British naval experts with them whom 
they are bringing up to date on the whole progress 
of the Polaris weapon system and its nuclear 
carrier. Therefore, we retained that option, too, 
and that is right. It may well be one we shall 
want to look at carefully in the future. 


Now I turn to the other end of the scale. 
Although I disagree with (Mr Healey) in his view 
of the type of incident which might happen in 
Europe, of course Europe is probably the one place 
where one should not expect a large-scale massive 
onslaught in the old sense of an attack over a long 
distance over frontiers. It is probably the place 
where we have to guard against incidents, probes, 
perhaps internal dissension, and all the rest. I 
quite agree with that. The steady build-up of our 
forces—I will come to BAOR in a moment -— is 
entirely based on the concept that it is the small 
incident which has to be dealt with quickly that 
must be the objective of all our military planning. 
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That is not only the Government’s view, but also 
the view of the Government’s military advisers. 
Before I come to NATO I must say that I find it 
very astonishing to listen to speech after speech 
from Opposition benches apparently implying that 
we can now lightly abrogate our treaty responsi- 
bilities everywhere in the world except in Europe. 
Surely it is probably only in Europe that the 
position is reasonably safely held. It is surely in 
the rest of the world that the risk exists for some 
minor explosion which would lead to a limited 
war and then to a major nuclear war. This seems 
to me not only to be putting all one’s eggs in one 
basket but into the wrong basket. 

I want to make it quite clear that the Govern- 
ment has not the slightest intention of breaking 
its CENTO and sEATO treaty obligations. We 
do not propose to leave the Arabian peninsula 
and our treaty obligations there. We do not 
intend to leave places such as Hong Kong defence- 
less or to abandon those members of the Common- 
wealth in whose defence we have agreed to share. 
This seems to me to be a quite intolerable method 
of trying to solve the Opposition’s nuclear dilemma 
in Europe. 

(Mr Healey and Mr Mayhew) stated with great 
protestations that they do not believe in conscrip- 
tion and then posed a policy which has to have 
one or other of these consequences; either a return 
to conscription or the abrogation of our responsi- 
bilities in the rest of the world, or both. That is 
why in our view we must maintain the balance in 
NATO between nuclear and conventional weapons. 
To do otherwise would be merely a kind of ‘little 
Englander’ defence policy which would spell the 
end of this country as a nation of any significance 
in the world. I have made it plain that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of backing out of our 
world obligations. I am not ashamed to stand at 
this Box, and say that I am proud that the nation 
still has some responsibilities in the world. 

What are our proposals for meeting our various 
commitments in NATO? First, let us examine the 
question of NATO strategy. Of course, it is under 
re-examination, and that is a very good thing. I 
do not, however, think that the re-examination is 
likely to show that NATO can do without some- 
thing like its present balance between nuclear and 
conventional weapons. Its main purpose is as a 
shield force. I have no doubt that other hon. 
Members have done as I have done. I have made 
it my job to see enough of General Norstad to 
understand clearly his responsibilities, his policies 
and how he would react in any situation. He can- 
not authorize the use of nuclear weapons without 
first getting political clearance. General Norstad 
holds within his own hand the control of nuclear 
weapons. A great many hon. Members have 
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expressed alarm that a junior commander might 
fire off a nuclear weapon by mistake. I am satisfied 
that General Norstad has taken all the precautions 
that are necessary to stop that sort of issue hap- 
pening. I do not deny that the situation wants 
re-examining. It may interest those hon. Members 
who always seem to think that we do not have 
any ideas in NATO to know that our own repre- 
sentative on the NATO Council was, I think, the 
first to come forward in the examination with 
clear ideas and suggestions of how it might go 
forward. 

It is not true to say that BAOR is built up on the 
basis of a false unbalanced dependence on nuclear 
weapons. The position is that BAOR carries out 
the tactics and orders of sAcEUR and carries them 
out precisely and exactly. If we wanted to change 
the set-up in BAOR, we must change the rules of 
NATO. At least some hon. Members — (Mr Healey) 
for example — faced that fact and said that that 
was the objective. We wish to examine the whole 
position and to try to see whether it is right or 
wrong. Certainly, the question of political control 
has to be faced. The one thing, however, to which 
the Government would never willingly agree is 
that we should diminish the balance on which 
peace in Europe rests. It is no use imagining that 
the Russians have not an immense armoury of 
missiles deployed against usin Europe. We must have 
a balance on our side. Therefore, if we destroy the 
nuclear balance of NATO, we will have done the 
one action which makes the whole of Europe 
vulnerable to defeat, because we cannot match 
the Russian and satellite armies in men alone. 
The equipment of BAoR is being steadily replaced 
and improved. In the last year, for example, 
BAOR has been re-equipped with a new range of 
vehicles, new signals equipment, new small arms, 
and nuclear artillery. Its tanks are being up- 
gunned and generally the force is being re- 
equipped as the White Paper states. 

I turn now to the problem which has run 
through the speeches of many hon. Members. We 
could quite easily have a £2,000 million defence 
budget. We could aim to recruit much larger 
numbers of men. My judgment, however, and this 
is the judgment of the Government’s military 
advisers, is that a figure of around 400,000 men 
will fulfil our commitments. That clearly sets the 
principle of an Army of 180,000, or, perhaps, a 
little more. I clearly accept it, too. The sooner 
we get it, the better. It will not be until the end 
of this year that we shall be able to see clearly 
what the figure at the beginning of 1963 will be. 
During this year, we propose the most intensive 
recruiting campaign. We propose a series of 


exercises within and without this country that will 
show the Army doing its proper job. 

The Government would not, however, be dis- 
charging their responsibilities if they were not 
making plans at least for the fact that we might 
not succeed. Those plans are clearly in hand. I 
told the House long ago that this was so. All I am 
saying is that for the sake of recruiting and for the 
sake of trying to do this job we should not cross 
this bridge until we come to it. We will not come 
to it until the end of the year. Of course, we are 
making plans to see how we could best meet 
whatever deficiences there might be. It is unlikely 
that the deficiencies will be in the teeth units. 
They are likely to arise in branches like drivers, 
sick berth attendants or people of that kind. 
Therefore, we shall want, if we have to have it at 
all, some very special kind of scheme to try to 
get the men we need. I quite accept the view that 
it is the duty of the Opposition to criticize, and 
it is very pleasant to see them criticizing us and 
not themselves. None the less, it is equally a 
national responsibility to try to see that this task 
is carried through to success. All I ask is that the 
Secretary of State for War and I should be given 
a chance to try to succeed during the summer 
months. If in the autumn the job is obviously 
going wrong, we must face the problems which 
arise, and we shall have some plans to deal with 
them. 

I sum up by saying that the Government’s 
defence policy is clear and well balanced. It does 
not shirk our responsibilities as a nuclear power. 
It does not try, as the Opposition try to do, to 
seek a kind of false unity by political expediency 
and saying that anything which does not suit one’s 
political plan does not exist. Equally, the Govern- 
ment’s policy does not rest on a basis of either 
fulfilling our obligations in NATO to the detriment 
of our position in the rest of the world or trying 
to achieve a false balance in NATO between nuclear 
and conventional. This is always a difficult task. 
It will always have to be re-examined. It will 
always, within the broad frame of policy, need 
consideration and a certain amount of re-examina- 
tion in an attempt to reach the best balance that 
we can. But on Regular Forces of 400,000, on 
the maintenance of our nuclear contribution and 
on the strength of the Navy and the Air Force, 
I believe that we have the best balance we can 
have within the present total of defence. More 
money than that would, I think, put an unjusti- 
fiable burden on our economy at a time when we 
have to fight the economic cold war as well. I 
believe that the balance is right and that we are 
fully justified in going forward with our programme. 
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Arms Control 
and the 
Military 
Establishment 


GEORGE A. KELLY 
From Military Review 
January 196! 


The author, who is engaged in research in Defence 
Studies at Harvard University, here argues the 

case for developments in military strategy 

and arms control going forward in tandem. 

He expresses the growing conviction of many serious 
students of the problem that henceforth military leaders 
must concern themselves deeply with the strategic 
implications of arms control. 

(By permission of Military Review) 


_ Is traditionally the task of the higher staffs of 
the American Armed Forces to prepare for the 
eventuality of war. A military leader who did not 
strive for the measures that most adequately 
guarantee the security of his country would be 
derelict to his constitutional oath and patriotic 
responsibility. 

This means that he should desire and advocate 
a Military Establishment sufficiently potent, 
diversified, and sensitive to respond to any kind 
of emergency in which the national interest is 
threatened. He will necessarily favour the strate- 
gies, missions, and priorities of his own service, but 
he will not fail to judge the gravity of a situation 
in terms of the joint measures that are indicated. 

Often, however, as a consequence of shortsighted 
budgetary arrangements and myopic views of 
organization and corollary strategic tasks that have 
been imposed from above, his outlook becomes 
parochial. Within a system where there is much 
overlapping of service responsibilities serious 
contention is destined to arise in the areas of 
overlap. 
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I do not personally feel that the American 
defence organization of the present satisfactorily 
reflects the choice of strategies dictated by the 
demands of modern warfare. My purpose here is 
not, however, to enter this argument. It is to 
establish a background against which to present 
a more particular, but nonetheless urgent, appeal 
to those professional officers who have the inclina- 
tion to think through some of the bewildering and 
paradoxical alternatives of military power in the 
sixties. 

My premise is that the specifics and possible 
strategic effects of arms control measures bear 
directly on the way our Military Establishment 
must look at its tasks, its alternatives, and its 
composition of forces. In short, the military must 
develop its own specialists in this field of strategy; 
men who are not only equipped to live with the 
idea of weapons limitation, but can survey 
ensuing strategies, decide between them, and 
indeed make positive and original contributions 
to the science dealing with restraints on war. 

Before proceeding, let us put aside the word 
‘disarmament’, which leaves such a bad taste in 
the mouths of many soldiers. What is intended is 
not some kind of system or solution directly 
attacking the foundations of legitimate armed 
response to intolerable provocation. Arms control 
is envisaged as a means of ordering military 
conditions between the two paramount power 
blocs — and, if possible, elsewhere in the world — to 
preclude the likelihood of disastrous consequences. 
Neither side favours such consequences but both 
sides might be powerless to prevent them in the 
absence of mutually acceptable safeguards. 


Mutual Stability 


Without a sincere and intelligent effort to 
negotiate these concerns with our adversary we 
appear doomed to the upward spiral of a techno- 
logically explosive arms race. The only clear 
result can be an increasing menace imposed on 
the defending force and a substantial premium for 
the side ruthless enough to deliver the first strike. 
If our proposals, made in conjunction with our 
North Atlantic allies, are succinct and we do not 
allow ourselves to be swayed from them by 
propaganda or superior Soviet negotiating tactics, 
we should not fear agreements that could contri- 
bute to mutual stability. 

On the other hand, if our serious — and hope- 
fully unambiguous — efforts to solve commonly 
vexatious problems are rebuffed or distorted in the 





interests of psychological warfare, this should 
clearly reveal that our opponents are uninterested 
in stability and do not regard it as a profitable 
area of discussion. 

First, let us make clear that even if this country 
is more advanced than the Soviet Union in 
attempting to correlate artificial limitations on 
warfare with possible strategies for fighting a war, 
we are, nevertheless, intellectually remiss in this 
regard. Until the current year one had only to 
peruse a representative number of works dealing, 
respectively, with military strategy and ‘dis- 
armament’ to note the almost total absence of 
speculation on the mutual effects of the two lines 
of thought. We may even go so far as to say that 
the temperament and genius which might in- 
corporate these matters meaningfully was not 
encouraged to develop until necessity cried out 
for it. 

The reasons for this situation are amply clear. 
Military strategy is traditionally the province of 
the warrior—or war-scientist— who generally 
bases his assumptions on the improvement of 
technique, the irregular ascending parallelism of 
weapon and counterweapon involving greater and 
greater cost and complexity, rather than on the 
consequences which might ensue from subtraction 
or limitation of arms capability. Furthermore, as 
a result of his experience and training, he pro- 
foundly distrusts any artificial restriction of his 
capacity to provide for the national security. 

He is not apt to tolerate the non-use or non- 
production of a useful military object, unless this 
abnegation is counselled by sound strategic, or 
perhaps economic, reasons. He may endorse the 
renunciation of certain weapons (such as poison 
gas or micro-organisms) or he may theorize the 
limitation of warfare according to rationalized 
formula. But he will wish, nevertheless, to have a 
capacity in even those weapons whose use he does 
not anticipate. He is too familiar with the abortive 
and untrustworthy attempts at disarmament that 
have occurred in his lifetime to believe that this 
solution is more than Utopian. He regards the 
negotiated surrender of any significant part of his 
arsenal as dangerously naive or perhaps treason- 
able. 

Clearly his job is to deal with the mathematics 
of likelihood. He cannot willingly subscribe to any 
venture, however honourable or seemingly reason- 
able, that might subvert the calculations which 
correspond to his estimate of adequate security. 
Working as he does within the fairly ordered 


limits of known objects, their function and mutual 
effects, he does not care much for abrupt re- 
orientations or lingering uncertainties. If he fears 
the effects of ‘technological breakthrough’, some 
type of progress so sudden as to cast many of his 
equations in doubt, he is at least required to face 
this eventuality with painful resolution. 


Military Virtues 

He is even warier of ‘backward progress’ which 
might deny him some highly dependable part of 
his weaponry against the pledge of an unscrupulous 
enemy to make a comparable sacrifice. He may be 
as devoted — often more devoted — to the cause of 
peace as are his compatriots who know less of war, 
but he is psychologically accommodated to the 
science of his métier, whose purpose is primarily to 
ensure security, and, in the case of war, defeat of 
the enemy. As he sees his countrymen becoming 
trapped in opinions and convictions that weigh 
heavily against strategic realism, he convinces 
himself that in a world where mass destruction 
may be imminent it is no time to let one’s guard 
down. 

There is much to commend in this attitude, and 
it is not my purpose to castigate preparedness. 
But it is crucially important, especially when the 
avowed military policy of the nation is not to 
initiate conflict, to have an unclouded picture of 
where security can most logically be found. Any 
lack of intellectual flexibility in seeking new 
solutions based on the strikingly original context 
of the military situation in the 1960’s can be 
dangerous. Piousness and older forms of cautions 
are not enough. 

Opposed to our cliché of the military thinker 
we have lately found the ‘disarmament expert’ 
who argues that preparation for nuclear war on 
any scale exceeds the bounds of right reason and 
morality. This expert, if we may again generalize, 
is apt to be a bit of an idealist or a pacifist, in few 
cases a bona fide military scientist with a grasp of 
the bewildering complexities of technological war. 
His humane optimism often is directly belied by 
the experiences of the soldier. 

The disarmament expert is at the disadvantage 
of not being legitimately professionalized — there 
is no army for peace to form him as there is one 
for war to form the military thinker. He may be a 
statesman, a scientist, or a scholar, but he usually 
issues from some vocational category that auto- 
matically inspires uneasiness in military circles. 
Disarmament has been traditionally construed in 
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some quarters as a topical haven for blue-stockings, 
parlour pinks, or nutty isolationists who claim, at 
the extreme with Bertrand Russell, that salvation 
from nuclear holocaust is better than risking war 
for the sake of national survival. 

To many, arms limitation has seemed abstract, 
confusing, cosmopolitan: unattainable, and hence 
useless; at the same time too dangerous to attain. 
Its proponents have, in general, been vastly more 
concerned with issues of morality, which cannot 
be predicated and hence contribute nothing to 
reassure us, than with measures of stability, which 
can be made real and tangible. This has been a 
calculated irritant to the strategist who cannot 
permit himself to take such things for granted. 

Thus we can see that on the psychological plane, 
to say nothing of the practical, there has been 
little incentive for the profitable correlation of 
views in these two spheres. Disarmament pre- 
supposed the restriction or abolition of weapons or 
forces, without the ability to describe positive 
areas of benefit in terms of a strategy of non-use 
or abstinence. 

Military preparedness at the same time seemed 
to demand a vigorous effort to multiply existing 
potential for war and develop new and more 
destructive weapons systems. It was hard to see 
that there could be any rapprochement between the 
two views, both of which were paradoxically 
pursued as components of government policy. 


Technical Military Problem 


In the past year there is considerable evidence 
that this situation has changed and that arms 
control has begun to be thought of as a technical 
military problem. There are a number of reasons 
contributing to this conclusion. 

The first, and most obvious, reason is the 
quantitative development of the examination of 
arms control problems. As basic knowledge in this 
fundamentally new field of research has increased, 
its relationship with strategy has begun to emerge. 
It has become equally evident that, however 
terrible war appears in this century, certain 
restraints have always operated to curtail the 
belligerent nations from their full use of indis- 
criminate military power. These restraints, without 
exception unilateral and self-imposed, suggest that 
further limitations might be achieved if it is clearly 
in the interest of both parties to do so. We recognize 
a willingness on behalf of the Soviets to believe 
that total nuclear war is, in most instances, an 
inacceptable instrument of policy, and we surmise 
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that they would be interested in certain measures 
that would diminish the likelihood of its breaking 
out by accident. 

Second, the advent of the missile age has 
produced an increased awareness that the advan- 
tages of first-strike capability, particularly in the 
form of surprise attack, could prove decisive in a 
total nuclear war. With the operational readiness 
of the second-generation of solid-fuel missiles 
anticipated in as little as two years’ time, the 
problem of warning has become critical, so 
critical that it probably cannot be solved effec- 
tively by improved radar nets or even by per- 
missive inspection of the territory of the adversary. 
A 20-minute alert cannot be considered a safe 
margin of preparation for the defensive force, 
involving as it does not only the launching of the 
riposte but also the mainfold problems of identifi- 
cation, communication, and decision making. 
If, however, certain types of control in themselves 
would not be feasible in solving the surprise attack 
problem and if unilateral ‘hardening’ and mobility 
of the retaliatory deterrent seem more promising, 
the grave issue raised by the subtraction of warning 
time has, nevertheless, led strategists to approach 
the problem through the possibilities of arms 
control. 

Third, it now appears that an unlimited arms 
race must, sooner or later, produce either tech- 
nological breakthrough, favouring the potential 
attacker out of all due proportion, or else lead to 
such conditions of hostile suspicion and political 
disequilibrium that a total war would become 
inevitable. The alternative to this mounting 
spiral of menace would seem to be some kind of 
limitation or ‘freeze’ on the essential strategic 
weaponry of the antagonists. By this means, some 
have hopes that a ‘balance of terror’ or ‘mutual 
deterrent’ can be created that would make strate- 
gic nuclear conflict unthinkable for both sides. 
Others, like General Thomas S. Power of the 
Strategic Air Command, feel that in lieu of an 
effective control system, the same deterrent effect 
may be achieved by making the potential retalia- 
tory force invulnerable, that is, able to ride out a 
first-strike. 

Fourth, there is grave concern among some 
students of strategy and some concern everywhere 
about the possible dangers of accidental war, 
however triggered, or of ‘catalytic’ war, in which 
the aggressive acts of a smaller power (with or 
without nuclear weapons) might involve the major 
nations in a total thermonuclear conflict. It is 





suggested that certain measures of inspection, 
unilateral safeguards, and an efficient communica- 
tions system between the military forces of the 
US and the Soviet Union would greatly lessen 
the chances of going to war by accident. As for 
‘catalytic’ war, its probability might be decreased 
by mutual circumspection on the part of both 
major powers (which would be implicit in their 
agreement on certain types of arms control) or by 
joint action of all nuclear powers in attacking the 
problem of future ‘Nth’ countries, that is, those 
whose technology shortly will permit them a 
nuclear weapons programme. 


Psychological Significance 

Finally, the question of the psychological under- 
pinnings of our alliance system cannot be ignored. 
We have, like it or not, and in part because of 
the inadequacy of Western governments in com- 
municating the content and rationale of positive 
defence goals to their peoples, reached a situation 
where increasingly large sectors of democratic 
populations regard any sort of negotiated disarma- 
ment as a panacea to the dangers of the nuclear 
age. The disproportionate publicity given to the 
abusive genetic effects of radioactive fallout (a 
mounting campaign which can be traced directly 
back to the Soviet-inspired Stockholm peace 
appeal of 1949) has engendered the attitude that 
nuclear war is morally wrong as well as intolerably 
destructive. The fact that we have chosen to 
negotiate arms control issues with the Soviet 
Union and her allies in Geneva over the past two 
years has indicated that we attached such impor- 
tance to the content of these discussions that we 
were unwilling to accept the responsibility for 
suspending them. We have unilaterally placed a 
moratorium on nuclear testing, not only in the 
atmosphere but below ground, because the pres- 
sure of world public opinion counselled such 
a step. 

The government of our principal ally, Great 
Britain, has had to face not only the severe per- 
plexities of her own strategic situation but also the 
challenge of a forceful public opinion, spear- 
headed by the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment, which organizes ‘peace marches’ and bases 
its platforms on renunciation of the production 
and use of all nuclear weapons. Similar tendencies 
in growing strength can be observed in all the 
nations of the Atlantic Community. The attitude 
of the neutralist countries, which seemingly prac- 
tise a diplomacy of ‘peace at any price’, constitutes 


another influential external pressure upon our 
choice of strategies. 

The public at large, which has no instinctive 
grasp of the defence problem or such strategic 
niceties as ‘mutual deterrence’, generally believes 
that any resort to nuclear arms is both hideous 
and immoral, even if the weapon in question is as 
small as a nuclear anti-tank weapon. The drift of 
such a psychology, unless checked, is clearly in a 
single direction: renunciation of the first use of 
nuclear devices, and unilateral disarmament. 
Public pressure, well-intentioned but misinformed 
as to the proper equations of survival, could in 
time lead us to so weaken our defences that there 
may some day be no question of our military 
inferiority to the Communist bloc. 

Threats and attempts to make us yield ground, 
as at Berlin, would then be less subtle and am- 
biguous. Our alliance system would deteriotate 
because of our inadequacy to meet commitments. 
This is not a mere nightmare but a distinct 
possibility, unless the strategic requirements of 
Western defence can be made rational and 
meaningful to the democratic peoples and 
accepted by them as vital factors of stability. 

A public is prone to jump to conclusions 
wedded to easy slogans and moral preachments. 
But the condition we describe is no less due to the 
failure of Western governments to insist that their 
publics face the issues squarely and to give them 
the material for forming conclusions. To shun the 
admittedly unpredictable consequences of public 
discourse concerning matters affecting the survival 
of the Nation is, in a wide sense, to concede the 
failure of the democratic process. Our leadership 
frequently has been neither consistent nor 
courageous on this score. This is a commanding 
reason why Mr Macmillan’s government must 
adopt vacillating strategic policies in response to 
the pressure from the people it represents, partially 
from the fear that a lack of flexibility would create 
even less desirable effects and disorient the internal 
political structure. In the United States we can 
still avoid this dilemma if we move quickly and 
resolutely. ‘No People by 1970’ is a startling 
slogan; but it tells us nothing of how to remain 
strong and free — and alive. 

If mistakes of leadership, the adroitness of 
Soviet propaganda, the rising influence of the 
neutralist nations, and other factors have led to an 
increasing belief among the peoples of the world 
that mankind must be protected against disaster 
by negotiated indiscriminate disarmament, this 
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is a tide we cannot check. It is inconceivable that 
the United States could allow herself to oppose a 
quest for peace, however fuzzy and dangerous 
were the instrumentalities proposed. What we can 
and must do is to channel this onrushing tide in 
directions that contribute to the stability of the 
world order and the security of all nations. This 
can be accomplished not through the evasion of 
the question of arms control or through an in- 
consistent alternation of rigid and ad hoc formulas, 
which has been characteristic of some of the 
American programmes of the past (this criticism 
is not intended as a commendation of Soviet 
proposals), but by careful and measured policies 
that reflect a desire for peace through the recogni- 
tion of those factors that genuinely maintain it. 
Once we had done this, we would be in a much 
better position to prevail upon our allies to rely 
on our judgment, since their strategies are deeply 
dependent on our strategy. A realistic and in- 
tegrated approach to the entire defence picture 
would enhance the fulfillment of that federation 
of free peoples toward which we uncertainly seem 
to be striving. 


American Policy 


Arms control, for a variety of reasons, is moving 
rapidly to assume a central position in the 
American policy perspective. Common sense de- 
mands that none of the affected agencies — defence, 
diplomacy, science, education, civic leadership — 
should lag behind in assessing the consequences of 
this event or in contributing to the clarification of 
what we, as a government, must try to achieve. 
It would be particularly damaging if the Military 
Establishment renounced its significant, and in 
many ways dominant, role in the enterprise. In all 
areas of the arms control picture military planning 
is vitally affected. As we all know, decisions taken 
today will largely determine the adequacy and 
effectiveness of the defence force several years 
hence. 

What can we do to bring these conditions of 
collaboration into being? How can we ensure that 
the interested parties in the arms control field can 
come together and construct viable policies 
contributing to world security? What is the role 
of military thinking in this operation? 


* First, military staffs have a vital role to 
perform in acting as watchdogs. They must 
see that no arms control programme presented 
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in negotiations by the Western Alliance 
contains provision that would damage our 
military posture in relation to that of the 
Soviet bloc. At the same time, they must be 
sufficiently aware that certain military goals 
must, under certain circumstances, be sacri- 
ficed for political achievements. They must 
be trained to view each problem from all 
possible perspectives. 

e Second, the military staffs must be able, 
with great dispatch, to analyse the strategic 
consequences of all decisions taken and pre- 
dict the scope of all side effects throughout the 
military organization. This would include 
such obvious factors as ‘mix’ of weapons 
systems, reconnaissance activities, procure- 
ment, research and development, tables of 
organization and equipment, tactical training, 
and others. 

o Third, the military must propagate and 
teach, to a much greater extent, within its 
own backyard, the rationale behind US 
policies so as not to leave among highly 
placed officers a residue of resentment 
against looking at strategy from a not entirely 
military perspective. 

* Fourth, trained arms control experts in 
military life must make positive and original 
contributions to the solution of all aspects of 
the problem. Their native suspicion of dis- 
armament may even serve them in good 
stead, preventing them from falling into traps 
that civilian officials might be less likely to 
detect. 


To consider the question of collaboration 
broadly, there is no reason why military experts 
from the service cannot work well with scientists, 
diplomats, and other officials in tackling the arms 
control question. It is true that this has not been 
so in the past, when on frequent occasions the 
Pentagon-Atomic Energy Commission bloc and 
the State Department-scientific bloc have been 
diametrically opposed on fundamental issues. But 
this has been due largely to a failure on both sides 
to conceive the problem in terms of strategic 
stability. As we suggested earlier, neither this nor 
military advantage nor moral satisfaction nor 
temporary diplomatic egotism should be at the 
base of our efforts to negotiate the control of 
weapons. We must urgently attack those areas 
where the possibilities of misinformation and 
technological imbalance could precipitate us into 
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a holocaust that neither we nor the Soviets have 
planned or desire. 


Mutual Strategic Interests 

It is our mutual strategic interest to impose 

further safeguards on: 

The likelihood of ‘surprise attack’. 

The possibility of accidental war. 

The indiscriminate proliferation, by sale or home 
production, of nuclear weapons. 

The circumstances that might lead to ‘catalytic’ 
war. 

The dangerous concentration of conventional (or 
nuclear) ground forces in specific sensitive 
regions. 

Backed by a coherent plan, it would be to our 
interest to propose negotiations in these areas. 
Nuclear testing is a sidelight compared to these 
other dangers, any of which might escape the 
control of the paramount powers. 

There are, to be sure, many instances of self- 
imposed or unilateral arms control which are 
practiced today by ourselves and the Soviets. 
These measures often escape the ordinary defini- 
tion of arms control because of the comparatively 
poor understanding we have had of the subject 
and its relation to strategy. One example would 
be the relative reluctance of both sides to provoke 
border incidents on both the German and Korean 
fronts. Another is the significant fact that we do 
not jam each other’s strategic warning systems 
with electronic or other devices. Neither, it can 
be assumed, do we observe maximum randomiza- 
tion in our flights of strategic aircraft. Any resort 
to one or all of these practices from which we 
presently refrain might have the effect either of a 
diplomatic bluff or threat, or a preparation for 
all-out war. 

Generally speaking, the measures that we desist 
from are those that could be interpreted by the 
enemy as belligerent acts, gestures that might 
cause a ‘pre-emptive’ strike to be launched. There 
are other ‘passive’ measures possible that can 
contribute solely, or very largely, to defence and 
cannot be viewed as preparation for a nuclear 
surprise attack. These would include the ‘harden- 
ing’, dispersal, and mobility of our missile forces, 
so long as the number of weapons was not 
significantly increased. Both we and the Soviets 
have an interest in promoting such measures which 
increase mutual deterrent power and create more 
stable military relationships. 

What kind of policy could we pursue in recogni- 


tion of these dangers that might contribute to 
world stability through arms control and yet not 
fall into the trap of allowing the Soviets to use 
protracted negotiations for propaganda and the 
development of strategic advantages? Like all 
arms control projects, such a plan would require 
deep reflection on strategies and attention to 
innumerable technical details. Without going 
deeply into these matters and working from the 
assumption that a coherent Western plan can be 
presented, here is a possible framework for action 
that should meet military criticisms. 

Gravely concerned with the appalling threat of 
uncontrolled nuclear danger, we should propose 
negotiations along the lines previously cited. The 
mechanism of the mutual stability argument 
should be conveyed clearly to the Soviets prior to 
the opening of discussions through normal 
diplomatic channels, provided that the West has 
been able to forge a coherent proposition and not 
merely a piecemeal collection of obsolete and 
compromise measures. In the meantime, Western 
public opinion should, for once, be persuaded by 
its leaders that we have a viable programme to 
offer, that we definitely mean business, and that 
failure of consideration by the other camp will 
necessarily involve an increased and improved 
defence establishment, the only logical response 
to continued Soviet intransigence. 

If this latter course becomes necessary, the 
government should not flinch from its responsi- 
bility. It would make no outwardly offensive 
preparations that might increase the danger of 
pre-emptive attack. But it could do many things 
to increase our defence posture that could not be 
interpreted as threatening the enemy. Such 
measures might include an intensified airborne 
alert, a crash programme on the hardening, 


‘ dispersal, and mobility of our retaliatory missile 


force, the establishment of an extensive tactical 
airlift, and the creation of more rational ground 
force units for fighting local wars. 

Superficially, the last two measures seem 
offensive in content. But it will be readily seen 
that they are consonant with defensive stability 
since, when strategic invulnerability is promoted, 
the risk of local war is apt to become correspond- 
ingly greater. Some hold that these measures are 
needed instantly, in any case, regardless of Soviet 
action. Others predict that if not absolutely 
necessary at the moment, they are inevitable. It 
would be logical to improve our defence posture, 
if possible, in direct response to our adversary’s 
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demonstrated unwillingness to negotiate grave 
matters of mutual concern. 

We realize that such a procedure may be highly 
unpopular with certain of our allies who would 
hold that the least dangerous course is always the 
most succinct. Unfortunately, the least dangerous 
course is also often the least productive. We must 
also be prepared to scandalize some of the neutralist 
powers. These disadvantages should not deter us 
from our course. We must make every rational 
effort to convince the doubters that our plan of 
defence is designed, at slight risk, to increase the 
stability of the global military equation, reduce the 
chances of nuclear war, and indirectly protect the 
national livelihoods of our erstwhile critics. 


Framework for Action 


Let us review the steps involved: 

1. The elaboration of a careful and viable system 
of arms control designed to reduce accidental or 
unstable factors. The programme would be 
especially designed to mute the capability for 
surprise attack, from whatever quarter. 

2. The presentation of a clear and unequivocal 
challenge to Soviet Russia through diplomatic 
channels to negotiate our proposals or face the 
consequences of a strengthened Western defence. 
3. The prudent preparation of opinion in the 
Western countries for the exercise of this policy. 
4. If the Soviets respond favourably, every effort 
would be made to accommodate their legitimate 
sensitivities in negotiation, provided that principles 
vital to strategic stability were not abandoned. 
5. A moratorium would be set on the negotiating 
period so as to ensure against tactical exploitation 
of the conference. 

6. If the Soviets refused to negotiate reasonably, 
America and the other Western countries would 
proceed immediately to strengthen their defence 
forces. 

7. No measure would be taken that was palpably 
offensive; no further incentive to surprise attack 
would be created. 

8. Every effort would be made to communicate 
to the adversary and the neutral nations the 
defensive nature of the additional preparations. 
International inspection teams could be invited 
to oversee elements of the build-up, without, of 
course, the unwarranted sacrifice of security 
information. 

9. The opportunity for negotiations would be left 
open at all times during the period of the build-up 
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and after. The burden of reopening talks would 
then be placed squarely on the Soviet Union. 


Some may ask if it would not be expedient to 
treat these proposed arms control negotiations 
halfheartedly so as to gain an excuse for beefing 
up our defence. To do this would be extremely 
unwise. Our motives would be shockingly trans- 
parent, and we would forfeit much prestige with 
our NATO allies and other friendly countries. 
Our position in all other negotiations would be 
imperilled. 

With more validity it can be argued that we 
would set a dangerous precedent by making the 
scope of our defence effort an element of the 
bargaining process. In principle, it is certain that 
this interpretation should be avoided. But the 
instance of which we are speaking is a particular 
one. It would not have to become a guiding rule 
unless we foolishly make it so. Normal planning 
for defence should never be interrupted on the 
chance that we might reach an agreement with 
the Soviets. It is only the additional effort, which 
thus far we have been unwilling to make, that 
should be injected into our negotiating tactics. 


There are indeed many reasons to believe that 
the potentiality of mobilizing more of our re- 
sources for defence is, in the last analysis, our best 
bargaining point. Our unambiguous proposition 
of negotiations on specific measures designed to 
reduce the accidental factors of nuclear war should 
lend to our arms control programme a clarity and 
disinterestedness it has lacked in the past. As 
Herman Kahn of the RAND Corporation has 
written : 

As technology advances, as weapons be- 
come more powerful and more diverse, it is 
most likely that there will have to be at least 
implicit agreement on their use, distribution 
and character if we are not to run unaccept- 
ably high risks of unauthorized or irrespon- 
sible behaviour. No matter how inimical the 
Soviets feel toward us, they have common 
interests with us in this field. This does not 
mean that they will not try to use the common 
threat to obtain unilateral advantages; it just 
means that there is an important area for 
bargaining here and one which we must fully 
exploit. 

Arms control plans of this type, that would 
enhance and not sacrifice security, deserve the 
undivided attention of military men. The services 
have lagged behind the civilian agencies in 





considering the consequences of arms control. 
Often this has been encouraged by those who fear 
the type of influence the military might bring to 
bear on the problem. We feel that these fears are 
unjustified, because we have confidence that the 
military can add new dimensions to our thinking 
on this subject, if arms control can be seen in its 
proper light, as a strategic problem. 

Arms control has become a central aspect of 
national policy and will remain such. The in- 
coming Administration will be compelled to 
adjust its organizational structure and channels 
of decision to this fact. Various arguments and 
proposals have already been made concerning the 


nature and location in the government of the 
policymaking body that would assume authority 
for arms control propositions. An unmistakable 
trend is to play down the role of the Department 
of Defense in any such reorganization because of 
its allegedly hostile views on the subject. 

If there is hostility, we do not think it is to the 
nation’s advantage that it should be perpetuated 
by suspicion or by sanctions. We believe that all 
thoughtful military leaders should concern them- 
selves deeply with the strategic implications of 
arms control and be prepared and permitted to 
make positive and authoritative contributions to 
this aspect of the security question. 


, 





President Kennedy’s Defence Policy 


continued from page 105 


difficulties for those displaced. But it is difficult, 
with so many defence and other budgetary 
demands, to justify support of military installa- 
tions, with high operating and payroll costs and 
property values, which are no longer required for 
the defence of the nation. The closing of excess 
installations overseas will in many cases help 
alleviate our balance of payments deficit. No net 
savings are expected to be realized in 1962 from 
these inactivations because of the added costs 
involved in closing, and no reductions in the 1962 
Budget are proposed on that account. Substantial 
savings, approximately $220 million per year, will 
be realized, however, in subsequent years. I am 
also proposing that $320 million of the obligational 
authority required be provided by transfer from 


the current balances of working capital funds in 
the Defense Department. 


Our military position today is strong. But 
positive action must be taken now if we are to have 
the kind of forces we will need for our security 
in the future. Our preparation against danger is 
our hope of safety. The changes in the defence 
programme which I have recommended will 
greatly enhance the security of this nation in the 
perilous years which lie ahead. It is not pleasant 
to request additional funds at this time for national 
security. Our interest, as I have emphasized, lies 
in peaceful solutions, in reducing tensions, in 
settling disputes at the conference table and not on 
the battlefield. I am hopeful that these policies 
will help secure these ends. I commend them to 
the Congress and to the nation. 
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A Critique 
of Defence 
Thinking 


From Encounter 
April 1961 


In this closely reasoned article, Professor Blackett takes 
issue with several leading contemporary strategic 
thinkers and argues that undue preoccupation with the 
delicacy of the balance of terror reflects a distorted 
judgment which could have harmful consequences. 

(By permission of Encounter) 


HE IMPACT on Western opinion of the Soviet 

A-bomb in 1949, the H-bombs in 1953-54, 
and the Sputnik in 1957 acted as a powerful 
stimulus to new thought on the fundamental bases 
of Western foreign and military policy. After a 
gradual start, the output of articles and books rose 
rapidly to a veritable flood. The main authors are 
either academic civilians writing in their spare 
time, or civilians working full-time in special 
institutes, often attached to universities. 

The writings of these civilian military analysts 
contain many wise and highly relevant studies of 
the problems raised by nuclear weapons: however, 
some of them contain some conclusions which 
seem to me wrong and dangerous. I propose to 
examine some of these conclusions in detail. 
Before doing so, however, I will make a few 
remarks on the analytic methods by which these 
complex problems of nuclear war can be ap- 
proached. As no large-scale nuclear war has ever 
occurred, there is no body of operational data on 
real events on which to base a common-sense 
analysis, such as was available to the Operational 
Research Groups attached to the Services during 
the long-drawn-out operations of the last war. It 
is difficult, therefore, to avoid using some type of 
theoretical approach, in which the vast com- 
plexities of the real world are at first set aside and 
an attempt is made to construct a simplified model 
which will represent the real problem in as many 
essentials as possible. When such a model has been 
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set up, either verbal or mathematical arguments 
are used to deduce conclusions on points of 
practical importance. 

The essential difficulty of this method is to 
know whether the model which has been con- 
structed is sufficiently like the real events which 
it purports to represent to allow conclusions which 
have much relevance to executive action. When a 
highly simplified model has to be used, any 
prediction made by its use is likely to be so 
uncertain that it is essential to check it against 
the conclusions reached in a more intuitive 
manner by attempting to envisage the situation 
as a whole. 

One of the most important lessons, which the 
war-time operational research groups had to 
learn, was that there were only a few problems, 
perhaps only one-tenth, where they could add 
something useful to the decisions arrived at by 
the trained Services staffs through. the exercise of 
their traditional military judgment and wisdom. 
This small fraction arose because in most opera- 
tions the staff themselves got the right answers, or 
because there was not enough factual data of past 
operations to extrapolate from, or because the 
operations proposed by the staffs were too novel 
to allow realistic predictions of the likely results. 
It is thus clear that the work of the operational 
research groups was an addition to, and not a 
substitute for, the exercise by the trained staffs of 
conventional military wisdom. 

In the present world of nuclear plenty, when 
both Western and Soviet blocs have the power to 
destroy each other many times over, it is clear 
that, to a degree never before equalled in history, 
there can be no military policy independent of 
both home and foreign policy. Thus any purely 
military analysis will almost certainly leave out 
of account some vital factors and so can lead to 
fallacious results. Again, just because the life of a 
nation is involved, any military analysis which 
leads to definite recommendations for decisions 
must be readily intelligible to the political and 
military leaders who have the responsibility for 
executive action. It would be almost true to say 
that in the field of major strategy, as opposed to 
weapons design and tactics, the only good argu- 
ments are simple arguments. If they are not simple, 
they will not be generally understood and so no 
action should be taken on them. 

Because of the essential complexity of real 
events, many of the most important decisions of 
war have necessarily to rest on rough calculation. 





It is certainly a duty of an operational research 
group to help the staffs to improve on these, but 
when they cannot, they should keep silent: never 
should they fall into the trap of decking out what 
is essentially only a hunch with a pseudo-scientific 
backing. 

When I come to study in detail some of the 
arguments of these new military writers about 
nuclear war, I will necessarily have to adopt many 
aspects of their own methods and terminology, 
that is, I will have to meet them on the methodo- 
logical ground of their own choosing. I want 
therefore to apologize in advance for the nauseating 
inhumanity of much of what I will have to say. 


Delicate Balance of Terror 

I will start by discussing some aspects of the 
influential article “The Delicate Balance of Terror’ 
by Albert Wohlstetter of the RAND Corporation, 
published in Foreign Affairs in January 1959.* This 
contains many cogent arguments and analyses, 
but it also contains at least one important con- 
clusion which I believe to be fallacious. A key part 
of the arguments rests on the enormous advantage 
which it is alleged the possession of thermo- 
nuclear weapons gives to an aggressor. Other 
writers who take a similar view are Klaus Knorr 
and Oscar Morgenstern of Princeton University, 
Herman Kahn and Bernard Brodie of the RAND. 

Mr. Wohlstetter starts by listing a large number 
of people who in one way or another have stated 
the view that the present nuclear balance is 
relatively stable against rational acts by America 
or Russia. He then sets out to refute this view and 
to substitute for it the thesis that the stability was 
then in 1959 very precarious, in fact more so than 
previously, and that, unless very drastic steps are 
taken, will be still more precarious in a few years’ 
time. 

Though there are many acute statements and 
much quoting of the details of numbers of weapons 
and their performance, etc., there is little attempt 
to envisage realistically the whole situation which 
would arise in the event of the present balance 
being really unstable. Instead one finds a number 
of verbal statements, some of which I will analyse 
in detail, and which are explicitly directed 
towards reversing the commonly held view, which, 
in his own words, ‘would make aggression irra- 
tional or even insane’. As we will see, Wohlstetter 
puts much emphasis on the circumstances in which 





*Reprinted in Survival March/April 1959 


nuclear aggression would be, in his view, both 
rational and sane. 

Let us look at the verbal statement of the 
alleged enormous advantage to the aggressor in 
the light of some numerical figures, which may 
be plausibly assumed to have some relation to the 
reality of the present strategic nuclear balance 
between the Western and Soviet blocs. I will start 
with a highly simplified abstract model and then 
bring in step by step some additional features. 

Suppose firstly that two major and similar 
hypothetical countries can inflict 100 million 
deaths on each other by an all-out attack on the 
other’s population, and secondly, that if either 
launches a surprise attack on the enemy’s re- 
taliatory force, it can destroy the high fraction of 
90 per cent of it. Then the victim’s counter-blow 
against the aggressor’s cities will amount to 10 per 
cent of what it otherwise would be, so that the 
retaliation will only inflict 10 million deaths on 
the aggressor. 

If, however, anything goes wrong with the 
preparations for this surprise attack, so that the 
intention to strike becomes known to the intended 
victim, the latter will be likely to make a fore- 
stalling blow with everything it has, directed 
against both cities and retaliatory forces; this 
would, in our model, produce 100 million killed. 
If, on the other hand, the aggressor does not strike 
at all, there will be no reason to suppose that he 
will be attacked — at any rate, not then. 

So, at any rate, in the short run, the political 
leaders of the potential aggressor have to make 
the choice between not attacking, and so having 
no killed, and of attacking successfully, and so 
having 10 million killed, and attacking unsuccess- 
fully, that is, losing surprise, and so having 100 
million killed. In this simple numerical model, the 
aggressor could hardly be considered sane if it 
made such an aggression. If now one works 
through this model with a variety of different 
numerical assumptions, the enormous advantage 
the aggressor would gain by making a nuclear 
attack still seems a bit elusive. 

For instance, suppose, to take an extreme case, 
that the aggressor could hope to destroy 99 per 
cent of the enemy’s retaliatory forces, then the 
result of the three possible eventualities mentioned 
above could be 0, 1 and 100 mega-deaths respec- 
tively. However, no military planners would ever 
expect to pull off such a fantastically successful 
first strike. 

Alternatively, let us go back to our 90 per cent 
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assumption but suppose that the aggressor’s 
nuclear strength was five times that of his victim 
so as to allow him to inflict 100 mega-deaths, but 
that as his enemy is only one-fifth as strong, his 
full retaliatory capacity would kill only 20 million. 
Then in this eventuality, no attack, successful 
attack and unsuccessful attack, would lead to 0, 
2 and 20 mega-deaths respectively. 


Destruction Underestimated 

The above calculations underestimate the 
destruction suffered by the aggressor in the case 
of a successful first strike, because the victim 
country is likely to concentrate its remaining 
retaliatory force against the most worthwhile 
target, for instance, the big cities. Because of this, 
the casualties suffered by the aggressor might be 
as much as twice as high as indicated above. 

Actually J have made my first model look much 
too favourable to the aggressor. For I have spoken 
as if its High Command could be certain to reduce 
the enemy’s retaliatory power to 10 per cent of 
its initial capacity, so as to be able to inflict only 
10 million deaths on the aggressor. However, they 
could not be certain of this. All that the aggressor’s 
operational analysts could justifiably coriclude 
would be that 10 million would be the probable 
number, but that the essential uncertainties of 
such an operation and of the calculations would 
not exclude the possibility that it might reach, say, 
30 million or more. 

Even this is too favourable to the aggressor. 
For, consider the nature of the intelligence about 
the enemy’s retaliation force which its High 
Command would have to rely on to make the 
calculation which I have assumed leads to 10 
million as the most probable number. How could 
their Intelligence Service obtain sufficiently reli- 
able and up-to-date information of all the multi- 
tude of facts necessary for a successful first strike? 
The whereabouts of every long-range bomber, the 
location of every missile site, the deployment of 
all medium-range fighter bombers with nuclear 
warheads — all would be needed, accurate up to 
the last hour. Aircraft aloft would clearly be 
immune to attack. It must not beforgotten that 
100 fighter bombers, perhaps flying low, armed 
with normal A-bombs, could, if they reached their 
city targets, kill 5 to 10 million people. 

Wohlstetter expresses a qualitative truism when 
he writes: “A totalitarian country can preserve 
secrecy about the capabilities and dispositions of 
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his forces very much better than a Western 
democracy’. Can it, however, do this well enough? 
Is there no chance of there being a few dissident 
individuals, amongst tens of millions of people, 
who would notice the not inconsiderable prepara- 
tions for such a massive operation as a first strike? 
Would any country seriously contemplate initiating 
a first strike, which would bring an expected 10 
mega-deaths from the counter blow, without the 
slightest preparation or warning to its civil defence 
authorities? Consider the half-million tourists 
from the various Soviet countries, and the many 
thousands from the West, who visit the USSR 
every year. Could the Soviet authorities be sure 
that there were no foreign agents among these? 
How could they exclude the possibility of a 
Western agent penetrating their high councils as 
successfully as their agent, Richard Sorge, did 
those of Japan for so many years? 

The aggressor’s enemy might be an ‘open’ 
country, but this does not mean that the aggres- 
sor’s agents would be left free to radio back every 
hour all the latest military movements. Intelligence 
from orbiting satellites of high-flying aircraft could 
be neither reliable enough nor comprehensive 
enough to be adequate. If a country spent a small 
fraction of what is now devoted to missile research 
to systematic camouflage and decoy schemes, it 
could do much to nullify confidence in satellite 
or aircraft intelligence. Thus any planned attack 
on the enemy’s retaliatory forces would have to be 
preceded by a great increase of illicit radio signals 
from the aggressor’s agents. This would certainly 
alert the enemy, and thus surprise would be lost. 

Another point related to this is the time factor 
in launching a surprise attack against enemy 
nuclear strength. Manned bombers could not be 
used, because radar warning would allow the 
victim country to get its nuclear bombers air- 
borne, so that they would be able to retaliate. So 
a surprise attack would have to be done with 
missiles. Now the technical problem of launching 
a few hundred ICBM within a few minutes is 
severe. To let the firings spread over half an 
hour or so is to lose surprise and so increase the 
retaliatory blow. 

Let us now turn to another of Wohlstetter’s 
statements ‘. . . it takes great ingenuity at any 
given level of nuclear technology to devise a stable 
equilibrium.” We have seen that when some 
plausible numerical figures are introduced into 
the balance of terror, it is clear that no country 
could make use of even a very substantial degree 





of nuclear superiority by staging a first strike 
without incurring a high probability of very heavy 
destruction. Moreover, this conclusion remains 
valid for a very wide range of numerical assump- 
tions about the relative size of the nuclear strength 
of the two contestants. If then the present nuclear 
balance is rather stable, it follows that only some 
very big technological change could upset it. 
What sort of change? I think one can rule out the 
operational possibility of a near 100 per cent anti- 
missile and anti-aircraft defence, which would 
allow the country which had it to attack with 
impunity another which had not. Improved 
accuracy of missiles or bigger explosive power at 
the same weight would make fewer missiles 
necessary to reduce the enemy’s power of retalia- 
tion to a given level, but would not alter funda- 
mentally the numerical demonstration already 
given of the essential insanity of a first-strike 
policy. 


Russian Psychology 

I will now make some comments on Mr Wohl- 
stetter’s views about the effect of Russian history 
on Russian psychology. He says: 

Russian casualties in World War II were 
more than 20 million. Yet Russia recovered 
extremely well from this catastrophe. There 
are several quite plausible circumstances in 
the future when the Russians might be quite 
confident of being able to limit damage to 
considerably less than this number -— they 
make sensible choices and we do not. On the 
other hand, the risks of not striking might at 
some juncture appear very great to the 
Soviets, involving, for example, disastrous 
defeat in a peripheral war, loss of key 
satellites with danger of revolt spreading — 
possibly to Russia itself— or fear of attack by 
ourselves. Then, striking first, by surprise, 
would be a sensible choice for them, and from 
their point of view the smaller risk. 

My first comment is that if the USSR were 
involved in the disastrous situation depicted above, 
the Western world would be alerted and the 
utmost dispersal of nuclear carriers would be 
made, geographical security would be clamped 
down over large areas and all suspected Soviet 
agents would be rounded up. So the conditions 
for a successful surprise attack against Western 
nuclear forces would be absent. My second 
comment is that the suggestion that Russia, 


because she had suffered 20 million casualties in 
the last war, would willingly act so as to make 
probable a similar catastrophe seems to conflict 
with all common sense and all history. The history 
of Russia, both Tsarist and Soviet, tells of many 
invasions but few military aggressions. Military 
caution has been a marked characteristic, even to 
the point, as in 1941, of nearly fatal playing for 
time. As a suggested alternative to Wohlstetter’s 
assessment of the influence of Russian history on 
Russian psychology, I put forward the following: 
‘Any country which has experienced the horror of 
losing 20 million people in one war is very unlikely 
to take any avoidable risk of it happening again.’ 
I doubt the prediction value of any such verbal 
statements, but of the two I am sure that mine is 
nearer the truth. Wohlstetter’s argument suggests 
to me that he has neither thought very deeply or 
imaginatively about the consequences of the 
nuclear war, nor has he ever imagined himself in 
the position of taking the action which he seems 
to think it sane for the Soviets to take. 

In the list of imaginary circumstances which 
are depicted above as likely to provoke a Soviet 
strike, there is only one, in my opinion, which 
has any semblance of reality; this is the fear of 
an immediate attack by America. Clearly an 
urgent and major task of the Soviet and American 
governments is to find ways of allaying each 
other’s fears about such surprise attacks. In all 
negotiations towards this important objective, it 
is essential to start with a realistic view of the 
technical possibility of achieving a successful one. 
It is not likely to help the search for ways of 
reducing the chance of surprise attack to exag- 
gerate greatly its military feasibility. 

As regards the technical question of whether the 
USSR has now, or is likely to have in the near 
future, a sufficient nuclear superiority to have any 
chance of making a successful first strike, the 
evidence is rather clear. For instance Secretary of 
Defense Thomas S. Gates, said to a House Sub- 
Committee on January 13, 1960: ‘It is the con- 
clusion of those who have analysed the matter 
that even a surprise attack by all the missiles the 
Soviets could muster would not suffice to destroy 
enough of our retaliatory forces to enable him to 
make a rational decision to attack. The available 
evidence makes it certain that, in all-round nuclear 
strength, the USA is still markedly stronger than 
the USSR.’ 

When Mr Wohlstetter wrote his articles over 
two years ago, in 1958, certainly the Soviet 
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nuclear strength was weaker relative to America 
than it is today. Yet his articles gave the im- 
pression that he considered the balance of terror 
to be rather unstable. If he did think it then 
unstable, there seem only two alternatives: either 
he must have got wrong information about the 
relative American and Soviet nuclear strength, or 
he must have feared that America might under 
certain circumstances exploit her undoubted 
over-all superiority to initiate nuclear war. 

I want now to draw attention to a revealing 
sentence in the quotation given above about 
probable Soviet action. This reads: ‘. . . they make 
sensible choices and we do not.’ 

Since the U SA has certainly an over-all nuclear 
superiority now, and had a still larger one a few 
years ago, then Wohlstetter’s general argument 
suggests that it would have been a sane policy for 
the USA to have initiated a nuclear attack, but 
that this was not made, presumably for moral 
reasons. In any negotiations with the USSR 
about possible surprise attacks, the Western 
delegation would have to prove to the Russian 
that there is no possible chance that the moral 
inhibitions of America would ever weaken, so that 
it was perfectly safe for the USSR to assume that 
the West would never take Wohlstetter’s ‘sane’ 
action. 

This amounts in effect to asking the USSR 
to base its military planning on the West’s stated 
intentions. However, one of the doctrines of the 
academic theorists is that it is necessary to plan 
on the basis of the enemy’s capability, which one 
can know, and not on the basis of his intentions 
which one cannot. Wohlstetter’s doctrine seems to 
be that the West must plan on the enemy’s 
capability, but the USSR should plan on the 
West’s intentions. If the Western nations enter 
discussion on the surprise attack problem, the 
control of armaments, and disarmament, on the 
basis of this assumption of asymmetric morality, 
they are not likely to make much progress. 

It is, of course, perfectly correct to bring into 
the analysis of the global situation the broader 
considerations of expediency, morality, and 
common sense. But these broader considerations 
must be brought in consistently and not arbitrarily 
just when it suits a particular argument. It is 
wholly correct that a nation should believe in, 
and pride itself on, the morality of its behaviour. 
It is an amiable and common conceit that one’s 
own behaviour is better than that of one’s 
opponent, and it may even be true upon occasion. 
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What is absurd is that we should expect an enemy 
to base its military policy on our own estimate of 
our own moral character. 


Is the Nuclear Balance Unstable ? 


Let us now consider more fully the argument 
that the present nuclear balance is less stable 
against rational acts by the two giant Powers than 
it was a few years ago and that it is likely to get 
still more unstable in the next few years. During 
the earlier period, say, 1954 to 1957, which has 
been often referred to as one of exceptional 
stability, the USA had a very large superiority 
of A-bombs, and of long-range aircraft deployed 
on dozens of bases around the perimeter of the 
Soviet Union. On the other hand, the USSR 
could not then counter-attack seriously against 
America through lack of long-range aircraft. 
However, it was quite clear that this great relative 
nuclear superiority of America could not last long, 
and that therefore the diplomatic power and 
prestige resulting from it also could not last: so 
that, if no steps were taken by America, this power 
and prestige would be reduced. In military 
history, many wars have had such a preventive 
character. However, wider considerations, in- 
cluding no doubt moral ones, intervened, and 
preventative war was not waged. On the other 
hand, in 1954, A-bombs were very nearly dropped 
at Dien Bien Phu — it is said that the American 
National Security Council recommended this, but 
President Eisenhower rejected it. Thus close came 
a nuclear war-if only a small one— but with 
what vast possible consequences! 

Again, the deep shock produced by the Sputnik 
in 1957 could have sparked off a drive in America 
to take the last possible chance of successful 
preventative war. This dangerous moment— 
dangerous, that is, from the viewpoint of all the 
tenets of the academic practitioners of theoretical 
warfare—passed. I consider that in both theory 
and fact the period 1954—57 was the most critical 
of post-war years. The crisis passed because 
American wisdom and good sense won the day 
and she did not behave like one of the amoral 
automata of the theorists. 

I have no doubt that the balance of terror is 
now more stable against sane actions of rational 
governments than it was a few years ago, just 
because the two sides are nearer equal in nuclear 
strength. The increase in the number of Soviet 
missiles has markedly reduced the over-all im- 
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balance but certainly has not yet produced, nor 
is likely to produce in the near future, a marked 
imbalance the other way. Both common sense and 
the more detailed arguments of abstract military 
theory alike associate stability with near equality 
of defence capability. They therefore lead to the 
conclusion that the last few years have been a 
period of increasing stability against rational 
government actions. When Wobhlstetter reaches 
the exact opposite conclusion, he does so by 
negating the conclusions of both common sense 
and of formal military theory by introducing a 
large and arbitrary degree of moral asymmetry 
between the two contestants. By this methodo- 
logical device the period 1954 to 1957 is held to 
be a safe period because, though America had a 
large nuclear superiority, she was pacific, while 
the present time is dangerous because this superi- 
ority is less and the USSR is aggressive. 

The introduction of assumption of moral 
asymmetry into military arguments is full of 
pitfalls. Against the assumed moral superiority of 
the West, weight should be given to the very close 
integration of military and political policy in 
Soviet theory and practice. This implies that the 
probable consequences on the world situation of 
any proposed act will be carefully thought out. 

If a man from Mars studied the history of the 
last few decades, what conclusion would he come 
to about the likelihood of East or West staking 
everything on a nuclear gamble? He might notice 
that poker is the national game of America, while 
chess is that of Russia, and that a country whose 
creed included the inevitable triumph of its own 
social system is not likely to try to accelerate 
history by a nuclear gamble. 

Klaus Knorr, in his book NATO and American 
Security, published in 1959, expresses views which 
are rather similar to those of Wohlstetter which I 
have criticized: Knorr considered that by the 
mid-1960s, the nuclear balance would be unbreak- 
ably stable due to improved missiles and greater 
dispersion and mobility. However, he held that 
the balance was then in 1959 very unstable and 
would remain so until new technical developments 
came about. Thereafter the bases ‘would be 
protected against surprise attack and a counter- 
force strategy would no longer be attractive’: so 
in 1959 Knorr held surprise attack to be attractive. 
‘However, known possibilities are such that the 
risk of Soviet surprise attack on the United States 
may well be substantial and, indeed, dangerously 
high’. No convincing evidence is produced to 


suppose that it would be technically possible for 
Russia to achieve the near 100 per cent effective 
first strike without which a surprise nuclear attack 
would neither be ‘sane’ to use Mr. Wohlstetter’s 
word, nor ‘attractive’ to use that of Mr. Knorr. 


Dangerous Years 
It may be objected that I am giving too much 
weight to the practical consequences of the wide 
dissemination of the military writings which I am 
criticising. Unfortunately, in my view, these 
writings have had a rather big influence. In VATO 
in the 1960s by Alastair Buchan, we read: ‘It is this 
enormous advantage now accruing to the man 
who strikes first and the degree of surprise that 
the missile permits that does more than anything 
else to create the instability of the strategic 
balance. . .’ The influence of the ‘delicacy of the 
balance of terror’ thesis is found also in the study 
Foreign and Military Policy for Peace and Security, 
published in 1959 by the Advisory Council of the 
Democratic National Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party of America. The view that the next 
few years, that is, until improved Western weapons 
are available, are exceptionally dangerous, is 
stated clearly by Paul Nitze in a recent article in 
Survival. The same view is taken by John Strachey 
in a recent lecture at Chatham House, and is 
explicitly derived from Wohlstetter’s and Morgen- 
stern’s books. All these documents are very serious 
works containing a great amount of cogent 
analysis. But they all, either implicitly or explicitly, 
support the thesis of the progressive worsening of 
the present situation unless there is a great increase 
of expenditure on research and development on 
long-range missiles, and a large increase in their 
invulnerability. I believe this thesis to be false, and 
that its promulgation by so many able people is 
likely to lead to wrong allocation of priorities as 
well as worsening of the international atmosphere. 
One danger arising from the theory of “The 
Delicate Balance of Terror’, assuming that it 
greatly exaggerates this delicacy, lies in the hope 
it gives that Russia and America might reasonably 
strive to acquire a first-strike capability. America 
had this in effect from 1954 to 1957, since Russia 
had no effective power of hitting America at all. 
If, however, as I believe, a successful first strike 
would now demand not only a very large margin 
but also a quite unattainable degree of Intelli- 
gence, then the attempt to achieve a first-strike 
capability would be fruitless. 
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Though the American Administration seems to 
have set itself firmly against attempts to regain a 
first-counter-force capability by improved missiles 
and reconnaissance satellites, there seems to be a 
group which would like to try, and they must 
have been greatly heartened in their endeavour 
by the arguments that this can be done, given 
enough effort. This way leads to an endless and 
increasing arms race. Another group in America, 
who must welcome the ‘delicacy’ school’s conclu- 
sions, is the anti-test ban lobby. The case for 
further tests — America is said to have made about 
170 tests to the Soviet’s 60, so presumably has 
better bombs — is that further improvements to 
existing nuclear weapons would be of decisive 
significance in relation to the present balance. Till 
recently this appears to have been the view of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. I do not believe this 
to be the case. Since the British Government has 
been all along one of the chief architects of the 
near-successful test ban agreement, it has every 
reason to be wary of the conclusions of the academic 
military theorists, which have in fact often been 
used in favour of further testing. 


If I personally believed that the present balance 
of nuclear terror was as unstable as these writers 
seem to think, I would in all seriousness conclude 
that the safest possibility for Great Britain, and 
ultimately for the world, would be for Britain to 
opt out completely from the nuclear arms race. 
Moreover, I myself would give up the arduous 
labour of studying the intricate arguments of these 
writers and devote myself to campaigning to 
achieve this. 


By far the greatest danger of the ‘delicacy’ 
thesis is its possible effect on negotiations for dis- 
armament and arms control. It has, in fact, been 
widely used to suggest that serious negotiations 
with the USSR should be postponed until the 
mid-1960s when the expected weapon develop- 
ments will have occurred. For if the balance is 
really so delicate that it can be upset by some 
small increase in the numbers of deployed nuclear 
weapons on either side, or by some technical 
improvement in their performance, then it is clear 
that a degree of inspection and control would be 
required which might be unacceptable to both 
Soviet and Western blocs. Fortunately, I am sure 
that the present situation is rather stable, at least 
for the time being, and that the already grossly 
exaggerated feasibility of a successful surprise 
nuclear attack could be still further reduced by 
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mutually acceptable control 
methods. 

Belief in the thesis that the main danger to 
humanity at present is that Russia might find 
itself in a position to bring off a successful first 
strike and that it would be, in Wohlstetter’s words, 
a sane policy for her to do so, tends to divert 
attention from real and immediate dangers. I have 
not the slightest doubt that the main danger today 
is not from the rational act of responsible states- 
men, but is due to essentially irrational acts of 
irresponsible, frightened, humiliated, revengeful 
or just mad people — or perhaps, more likely still, 
from the confused actions of well-meaning people 
overwhelmed by complex circumstances beyond 
their mental or moral ceiling. Clearly, the more 
nuclear weapons there are in the world, the more 
nations which possess them, the more will all 
defence systems become inextricably bound up 
with nuclear weapons, so that the number of 
fingers on nuclear triggers will grow and with it 
the danger of accidental or irresponsible nuclear 
war. 


and _ inspection 


Vulnerability of Bases 

The present Western drive to make its nuclear 
bases more invulnerable is intended mainly to 
reduce the likelihood of a deliberate surprise 
counter-force attack by the USSR. If I am right 
in supposing that the arguments which suggested 
that this was the main danger are quite false, since 
the system as a whole is already invulnerable 
enough, then the urgency of further hardening 
becomes less. It should be noted that the invulner- 
ability of bases is of no value against irresponsible 
or mad attack which could be made directly 
against cities. 

The hardening of bases has also the role of 
reducing the necessity for quick decision as to 
whether and when to retaliate against a suspected 
‘irresponsible’ attack—I assume a ‘responsible’ 
one is in the highest degree unlikely. So it is 
essential that the attempt to make the Western 
bases more invulnerable by hardening, dispersal 
and mobility must in no way increase the chances 
of accidental or irresponsible attack. This may be 
quite a difficult task. 

Moreover, the danger of ‘accidental’ war due 
to too quick reaction to false information, for 
instance spurious radar signals, is greatly increased 
by the belief that a surprise attack is likely to 
succeed. But if such an attack would lead to many 





mega-deaths to the attacker, then the advantage 
of reacting quickly is much less. 


Academic Strategists 


Looking broadly at the writings of this new 
school of academic military strategists it will be 
useful to try to detect how they have reached the 
false conclusions discussed above. I think the 
influence of the Theory of Games has been almost 
wholly detrimental. I can see little if anything in 
the methods outlined in such works as Theory of 
Games and Economic Behaviour by J. von Neumann 
and Oscar Morgenstern, or in The Strategy of 
Conflict by T. C. Schelling which are useful for 
making practical predictions. If they had, such 
methods would have become accepted by investors 
and card players. If such abstract theory cannot 
be applied in practice to such relatively simple 
activities, then it is clearly useless for the much 
more complicated problems of war. In fact the 
abstract theory of games is a branch of pure 
mathematics and almost wholly irrelevant to 
decision-making. 

Then I think far too much is made of clear-cut 
logical distinctions in fields where a continuous 
gradation of facts and possibilities makes them 
inapplicable. It has been said that clear-cut 
definitions have little place at the beginnings of 
a scientific subject, and may be detrimental to 
progress. I believe this to be true of the present 
state of military analysis. 

An example of this is the great stress laid on 
the distinction between vulnerable and invulner- 
able bases — a useful and common-sense distinction 
of venerable antiquity in military practice and 
theory. But when this distinction is carried too far 
in its application to practice, it can lead to 
absurdity. For instance, it is often concluded by 
these writers that the present Thor bases in Britain 
are now highly provocative because they are very 
vulnerable and so could only be used for a first 
strike. Thus-—so the reasoning goes— their exis- 
tence is a denial of the West’s avowed intention 
not to make a first strike. In effect these writers 
are asking the USSR to believe that the now 
alleged provocative nature of Western nuclear 
bases only began on the day when the Soviets 
acquired the power to destroy them. Would these 
writers have come to the same conclusion if the 
USSR had produced nuclear weapons four years 
before the USA? Although the more realistic of 
these writers do agree that the nuclear balance 


becomes more stable, the more invulnerable the 
bases of both sides, they do not always pay tribute 
to the Soviet insistence on keeping their bases 
relatively invulnerable by their system of geo- 
graphical security: nor have I noticed any strong 
disapproval of those aspects of Western policies 
which attempt to destroy this invulnerability by 
ceaseless propaganda and by aircraft and satellite 
reconnaissance. If this objective were achieved, 
then the theorists must conclude that the balance 
would be upset. Then an American surprise attack 
on the USSR would become, in Wohlstetter’s 
phrase, a sane policy. Of course this conclusion 
is not made because at this point the assumption 
of moral asymmetry is quietly inserted into the 
amoral world of games theory. There are legiti- 
mate differences of opinion about the moral 
characteristics of different nations: however, where 
the verbal and scholastic bias of these writers has 
led them astray is in their failure to clothe the 
skeleton conflicts of the theory of games with the 
complex flesh and blood attributes of real nations; 
hence the bizarre nature of some of their practical 
conclusions. 

Another current logical distinction is that 
between preventative war and a pre-emptive first 
strike. The first is defined as an aggressive attack 
by a power which believes itself temporarily 
superior but knows that this superiority will not 
last. It is generally held in the West that the West 
will never wage preventative war. On the other 
hand, a pre-emptive first strike is an attack on the 
enemy when you know he is about to attack you; 
this, so the reasoning goes, is morally justified, if 
not imperative as the only way to avoid destruc- 
tion. However clear-cut such distinctions may 
seem in a University study group, they are likely 
to become almost meaningless in the discussions 
of a High Command at a time of international 
crisis. For the unreliability of intelligence as to 
the enemy’s strength and intentions, and the 
general fog of war preparations, is likely to dissolve 
these verbal distinctions into nothingness. It may 
be that some future historian may dig out of the 
ashes of a nuclear holocaust evidence for or 
against the view that some nation immorally waged 
preventative war or morally made a pre-emptive 
first strike. 

At the back of these mistaken practical judg- 
ments lies, firstly, the failure of these military 
analysts to imagine themselves in the position of 
having to take the executive action they recom- 
mend, and secondly, the failure to grasp the 
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complexity of the problems with which they 
would then be faced. 

Finally, I feel conscious of a strain of deep social 
pessimism combined sometimes strangely with an 
almost neurotic contemplation of destruction. 
Perhaps this is most marked in the remarkable 
last chapter of Morgenstern’s book. Under the 
revealing chapter heading “The Fascination of 
War’ are to be found some astonishing dogmatic 
statements, made usually without the semblance 
of proof. “The most interesting things in science 
at present are done only if they are related to war 
and war preparation. . . . Society does not accept 
the desire for knowledge unless it is in some way 
tied to war.’ 

These statements are just false in the West today. 
The exciting advances in high energy nuclear 
physics, in visual and radio astronomy, in organic 
and bio-chemistry, in molecular biology, in em- 
bryology and immunology and a dozen other 
fields are wholly independent of war preparations. 
In fact, the fields directly affected are rather few. 
Morgenstern continues, ‘war preparations are 
necessary in order to justify the deepest human 
desire for knowledge.’ Here Morgenstern gives a 
non-military justification for armaments and one, 
which if followed literally, would lead to an end- 
less arms race unrelated to real military needs. 
It would follow that disarmament would be a 
scientific disaster. Would he have President 


Kennedy tell Mr. Khrushchev that unfortunately 
America cannot reduce her armaments because 
this would mean falling behind in pure science? 
Some deep emotional factor must lie behind such 
absurdity. 

If Morgenstern can make such gross mistakes 
about the rather simple facts of the effect of war 
preparations on modern pure scientific research, 
how can one trust his judgments on the far more 
complex and hypothetical problems of war? 
Temperamentally he seems to me to exhibit a 
deep social pessimism which contrasts flagrantly 
with the traditional extrovert optimism of America. 

Some may think that the unexpectedly rapid 
deployment of Polaris armed submarines has 
greatly improved the stability of the balance, so 
that it is only of historic interest as to whether the 
balance was stable or unstable a few years ago. 
I do not think this is correct. For one thing, the 
number of such nuclear missiles now deployed 
operationally is too small a fraction of the West’s 
total nuclear strength to turn an unstable into a 
stable system. More important is the possibility 
that the arguments which have been, in my view, 
falsely used to prove the balance unstable in recent 
years may be used in the future to prove it again 
unstable, in spite of expected improvement of 
weapons. So the truth or falsehood of the delicacy 
thesis will remain for many years of vital 
importance. 





NOTE: (just 


before printing of the March/April issue of Survival 


began, we were informed that the rights of the special Daedalus issue on Arms 
Control are now held by George Braziller, Inc. It is regretted that in the attempt to 
include this information the publisher’s name was misspelled. 
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The Twin 
Essentials of 


Limited War 


LOUIS MORTON 
From Army 
January 196! 


Professor Morton, now of Dartmouth College, 

New Hampshire, and formerly Chief Historian of the 
United States Army, here maintains that freedom 

to negotiate and self-imposed restraint on the use of 
weapons are ‘the twin essentials of limited war’. 


(By permission of the Association of the United 
States Army) 


HE APPOINTMENT of Army General Lyman L. 

Lemnitzer as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and the prospect of a fresh look at national 
strategy by the new Administration gives impetus 
to discussions of U S capabilities and preparations 
for limited war. Since Korea, the Army has been 
the chief proponent for a limited war capability, 
and General Lemnitzer has been one of its fore- 
most advocates. Almost within a month of his 
appointment, appearing in closed session before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, he asserted 
that the US was shifting its strategy to emphasize 
the possibility of limited war. 

American interest in the problems of limited 
warfare stems from the Korean experience. The 
spate of books and articles that followed the war 
all sought to derive from that experience lessons 
that might prove of value in limiting war in the 
future. No one doubted the importance of limita- 
tions in a conflict involving nuclear powers, each 
with a capability of destroying the other and 
possibly all of civilization. But it was no simple 
task to define these limitations, or even the nature 
of limited war itself. Was limited war any conflict 
short of total war? If so, it covered so wide a 


range of military operations as to make the prob- 
lem of limitation exceedingly difficult. Under 
what conditions could war be limited? What were 
the nature of the limitations? How could they be 
maintained in the face of defeat? Are victory and 
limited war compatible? 


These and other questions have been discussed 
for almost a decade, but there is still no agreement. 
In view of the alternatives and the importance of 
developing both the capability and strategy to 
fight limited wars, it is more important than ever 
that these problems be studied and understood 
during the coming months when we can expect 
both parties to debate the issues of national defence. 


However much disagreement there may be 
about the nature and techniques of limited war, 
there is general agreement on one point: that 
limited war is possible only if the political objec- 
tives of the adversaries are limited and both sides 
are willing to negotiate a settlement. 

As Henry Kissinger has pointed out, limited 
war is essentially a political act, and unlike 
unlimited or general war, is fought not to crush 
the enemy’s will to resist but rather to affect it in 
such a manner that he will find a compromise 
solution preferable to continued resistance or 
increased levels of violence. From this, many 
writers on limited war conclude that the key to 
the degree of force exerted in limited war is the 
political objective of the war, which is merely 
another way of saying that the end in limited war 
shapes the means. 


One can hardly quarrel with the proposition 
that the opponents in limited war must be willing 
to settle for something less than complete victory. 
But to say that a war to be limited must have 
limited political aims is not to say that the limits 
of military action are necessarily set by these aims 
or that the nature of the limitations are in direct 
ratio to the political goals sought — though they 
may be. As Clausewitz noted, war has a logic of 
its own and once begun may develop, as did 
World War I, in a manner that bears little relation 
to the original aims of the belligerents. Nor can 
one assume, as many of the proponents of limited 
war do, that the conduct of war will always be 
rational, and that the decisions of statesmen and 
soldiers will be governed in war by the same logic 
as in peace. War fans the flames of nationalism 
and arouses the strongest passions in men. Once 
aroused, such passions are hard to control, and 
statesmen may find it difficult in the midst of war 
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to base their actions solely on rational self-interest 
and to restrain a strong national sentiment for 
employing larger forces and more deadly weapons 
in an ever-mounting spiral of destruction. 

The logic of war affects not only the intensity 
of the conflict, but its aims as well. That there is 
a relationship between political and military 
objectives and means is undeniable, but that one 
flows from the other and is fixed by it, is not so 
clear. The Korean War is a case in point. Leaving 
aside the problem of defining the political goals — 
which in the case of Korea is not easy to do — one 
may well ask whether these goals set the limits of 
military action in Korea, or whether the reverse 
is true. If this is so, then the situation on the 
battlefield and the success or failure of our forces 
may have had a good deal more to do with our 
policy in Korea than is commonly supposed. It 
suggests also that military considerations may 
have defined the political goals and set the 
military limitations of the war. 

This suggestion, unlikely as it may seem at first 
glance, becomes more credible on examination. 
Can we deny that the enlargement of Mac- 
Arthur’s mission in September and the subsequent 
drive across the 38th parallel northward toward 
the Yalu was the result of the military success at 
Inchon? Or that the return to a more restricted 
objective came after the large-scale Chinese Com- 
munist intervention in November 1950? Similarly, 
the inability of the Chinese and North Koreans to 
push the United Nations forces into the sea led 
them in December to place limits on their own 
political objectives and made them receptive to, 
and perhaps eager for, the truce negotiations that 
followed. Thus, it was the means that shaped the 
ends, and not the other way around. 


When the Aims Go Unstated 


Whether this was the best way to conduct the 
war is beside the point. The fact is that it was 
done this way, and the State Department consis- 
tently refused to commit itself until the military 
situation had clarified. From the political point of 
view, there were advantages to such a course, but 
it placed the military authorities in an awkward 
position and the Joint Chiefs of Staff complained 
in February 1951 that ‘. . . the Department of 
State would prefer not to express political objec- 
tives with respect to Korea until military capa- 
bilities there were established’. The view of the 
Joint Chiefs, which they shared with MacArthur 
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and his successors, was that ‘a political decision 
was required before there could be suitable deter- 
mination of military courses of action’. One can 
sympathize with the military, but it may after all 
be difficult, and perhaps unwise, to say in advance 
what we expect to accomplish before we know what 
we can accomplish. 


The emphasis on ends rather than means has 
obscured American understanding of limited war 
in other ways. Based on the Korean experience, 
the assumption has been that if national objectives 
warrant, the United States will lift all restrictions 
and utilize every means at its disposal to achieve 
its national aims. But is this a realistic assumption ? 
There is growing realization that limited war has 
meaning today only in terms of a contest between 
the US and the Soviet Union, directly or by 
proxy. It is further recognized, though not univer- 
sally accepted, that where both sides possess a 
thermonuclear capability, a war can only be 
regarded as limited where one side deliberately 
withholds use of existing strategic weapons of the 
greatest destructive capacity for the purpose of 
inducing the other side similarly to refrain from 
their use. Failure to exercise this restraint, a 
restraint of means it should be noted, could lead 
to just the thermonuclear holocaust that each 
nation is seeking desperately to avoid. What 
political objectives, one may ask, could justify the 
lifting of these restraints? What ends would be 
served by the use of these weapons? 


The fact is that possibly no national purpose, 
perhaps not even survival, would be served by the 
full employment of strategic nuclear weapons, for 
under existing conditions, whether the United 
States struck first or second, the result might well 
be mutual suicide. In effect, military means have 
outstripped political ends, and to speak, as Clause- 
witz did, of war in the total sense as a continuation 
of politics is meaningless. If there is no way to 
resolve international conflicts except by force — 
and all men of good will must continue to act on 
the assumption that there is—then there is no 
alternative to restraint on the employment of such 
force, no matter what the issues at stake. 


The real question, however, is not whether to 
limit warfare but how to keep it limited, assuming, 
as one must, that the major contestants possess 
nuclear weapons of such size, variety, and numbers 
as to make their use on the battlefield practical 
and perhaps necessary. In other words, can 
tactical nuclear weapons be used in a war fought 
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for limited objectives, and if they are used can the 
war be kept limited? 


Experience in Korea 

The Korean experience offers no help in 
answering this question. The United States 
utilized all its weapons in Korea except the 
atomic bomb, and it is impossible to assert with 
certainty what the result would have been had 
the bomb been employed. The reasons for this 
restraint were in part political and in part psycho- 
logical. But there were military reasons also why 
the US did not use atomic weapons -— the 
supply was limited, knowledge of their battlefield 
capabilities was small, and commanders in the 
field said there were no suitable targets. Since it 
is unlikely that any of these military conditions 
will apply in the future, it is important to form 
some tentative judgment as to the effect of atomic 
weapons on the character of the war in Korea. 


From the vantage point of hindsight, it is diffi- 
cult to see how, short of direct assault on the 
Soviet Union, the employment of atomic weapons 
in Korea would have enlarged the war. Only the 
entry of the Soviet Union into the war, either by 
attack against Western Europe or direct interven- 
tion in Korea, could have appreciably shifted the 
balance. And there was little profit and great risk 
for Russia in either course. Moreover, the Soviet 
stockpile of atomic weapons, as well as the means 
for delivering them, was then greatly inferior to 
that of the United States. A contest on that level 
was clearly not to Russia’s advantage. 


Did the United States have then to fear Chinese 
Communist attacks on its bases in Japan, the so- 
called ‘sanctuary’? Probably not. The United 
States had overwhelming air and naval supremacy 
in Korea, which, combined with possession of 
nuclear weapons, made Chinese retaliation un- 
likely and, in any case, ineffective. There is no 
reason to suppose, therefore, on purely military 
grounds, that the use of atomic weapons, as the 
Army officially concluded, ‘would in itself have 
necessarily led to an expansion of hostilities’ in 
Korea. Still, the decision was probably a wise one, 
and on balance the military advantages that 
might have accrued to us from the employment 
of atomic weapons were probably outweighed by 
the political, psychological, and moral benefits of 
restraint. Whether a similar restraint in the future 
would be equally advantageous, or even possible 


in view of the state of development of nuclear 
weapons and tactics, is not at all certain. 


Of the other major limitations of the Korean 
War — limitations of geography, nationality, tar- 
gets, size of forces, and weapons—none can be 
said to have been decisive by themselves. The 
restrictions on any one of them might have been 
lifted without altering the essential character of 
the war. It is by no means certain, for example, 
that the ‘unleashing’ of Chinese Nationalist forces 
combined with an economic blockade would have 
made the war unlimited, or even enlarged it. 
These restrictions, as well as the restriction on 
bombing the Chinese Communist sanctuary in 
Manchuria, may well have been desirable for 
political reasons, but they cannot be said to have 
constituted the indispensable conditions for keep- 
ing the Korean War limited. That result was 
achieved rather by American unwillingness to 
employ the massive strategic weapons available 
against the heart of the enemy’s strength in the 
Soviet Union. For the one thing that distinguishes 
limited from total war in the age of thermonuclear 
weapons is the restraint of such weapons and the 
immunity of the sources of power of the major 
belligerents. 


What can one conclude, then, about the nature 
and prospects of limited war? First, it is clear 
that there will probably be no real choice in the 
future as to whether a war will be limited or total. 
Given the fact that the United States has re- 
nounced preventive war and seeks only to retain 
a retaliatory capability sufficient to deter the 
enemy from striking, the choice, in a sense, has 
been made by the nature of the weapons. This 
means that war must be kept limited, no matter 
what the objectives. The greatest problem for the 
US, therefore, is to avoid inflexible and ambitious 
political goals that cannot be compromised or 
attained short of total means, and to avoid situa- 
tions that might force direct confrontation with 
the Soviet Union under conditions in which 
neither could afford to back down. 


The experience in Korea taught us a great deal 
about the conditions of limited war, about the 
nature of the restraints that must be exercised, 
and the difficulty of exercising them. It should 
have taught us also that limited war does not 
necessarily imply limited means or a lesser effort. 
Nor is limited war to be defined entirely in terms 
of objectives, levels of violence, geography, nation- 
ality, or weapons. Restraints on one or more of 
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these may be desirable or necessary, but these 
alone do not determine whether a war will remain 
limited. Even the use of nuclear weapons is not 
automatically ruled out, provided they are used 
with appropriate restraints as to size and target. 


Of all the limitations considered, only two may 
be considered essential to the nature of limited 
war in this nuclear era. The first is that the politi- 
cal goals of the contending powers must be of such 
a nature as to be negotiable. The aim of uncon- 
ditional surrender, whatever validity it may have 





had in the past, can lead only to disaster in the 
future. The second limitation is one of means and 
involves restraint on strategic weapons against the 
population and military centres of the principal 
adversaries. Together they set the absolute con- 
ditions for limited war and constitute the indis- 
pensable restraints both sides must accept if the 
world is to avoid the terrible consequences of 
total war in the nuclear age. 


(Copyright by the Association of the United States 
Army.) 
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Every 


Chinese 


A Soldier 


RALPH L. POWELL 


From Foreign Affairs 
October 1960 


Professor Powell served as Counsellor of the 
American Embassy, Formosa, 1956-58. His article 
details the build-up and functions of the Communist 
Chinese militia, and is based primarily on extracts 
Srom the Chinese press made by the American 
Consulate, Hong Kong. 


(By special permission of Foreign Affairs) 


NDER THE SLOGAN ‘Everyone a Soldier’, the 

Chinese Communist leaders are militarizing 
the people by enrolling immense numbers in the 
militia. This campaign exceeds the Western 
concept of a nation in arms, and is reminiscent of 
the proposals of the French revolutionaries or of 
Lenin. It is closely related to the ‘great leap 
forward’ in economic development and to the 
regimented commune system. From a military 
standpoint, the massive training programme has 
been described officially as creating a ‘human sea’ 
or ‘steel wall’. It also seeks to provide a highly 
dispersed defence against nuclear attack. The 
precipitate drive to create a ‘universal’ militia 
demonstrates the supreme confidence and revolu- 
tionary zeal of the Communists. But it may be 
that they are also taking grave risks in creating 
localized, disciplined organizations and in training 
so many to use weapons of war. 

The Chinese Communist Party is a militant 
organization, which has been at war during most 
of its existence. It came to power primarily by 
military operations, and even its peacetime 
projects are often described in military terms. The 


majority of its Politburo and Central Committee 
members have served as military commanders or 
commissars. The Party chieftain, Mao Tse-tung, 
a recognized authority on mobile and guerrilla 
warfare, has written extensively on these subjects; 
the importance of a people’s militia to a revolu- 
tionary movement runs like a thread through his 
writings. He has confidence in his ability to 
utilize armed citizens safely to further Party 
objectives. 


After breaking with the Kuomintang, or 
Nationalist, Party in 1927, the Communists 
organized peasant militia bands; and during the 
war against Japan they exploited nationalism, 
patriotism and reform programmes to expand 
greatly the rural militia. These part-time soldiers 
served as replacements for the Red Army and 
fought sporadically as guerrillas. By 1945 the 
Party claimed to have over 2,200,000 militiamen, 
and during the rebellion against the Nationalist 
Government (1945-50) it was officially estimated 
that the number reached 5,500,000. Victory on 
the mainland did not bring demobilization. In 
1955 compulsory military service was proclaimed, 
but the militia was not abolished. The law stated 
that the militia would continue to preserve order 
and protect production. From mid-1955 to the 
summer of 1958, however, little was said in the 
China mainland press about the militia. Evidently 
it was playing a less important role than it had 
during the earlier phases of the Chinese Com- 
munist movement. 


The year 1958 was one of unprecedented cam- 
paigns and conflict, both internal and external. 
It was the year of the ‘great leap forward’ in 
economic development, of the formation of the 
communes, and of the Quemoy Islands crisis. It 
also saw the beginnings of the drive to modify 
and vastly increase the militia, under the slogan 
‘Everyone a Soldier’. The sacrifices demanded of 
the Chinese people and the regimentation forced 
upon them by the interlocking mass campaigns 
of 1958 have never been equalled even in the 
Soviet Union. The basic objectives, or compul- 
sions, were to consolidate still further the totali- 
tarian controls of the Communist Party over every 
aspect of Chinese life; to make China a great 
industrial and military power at a superhuman 
rate of speed; and to hasten the transition from 
‘socialism’ to a Chinese version of ‘communism’. 


The ‘great leap forward’ in production began 
early in 1958, shortly before the first experimental 
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merger of agricultural producers’ co-operatives 
into much larger communes. Then, during the 
autumn, the masses of the rural populace were 
organized by persuasion and coercion into more 
than 26,400 communes; and in some areas com- 
munization of the cities also was begun. The 
communes were to be political, economic, social 
and military units; government and management 
were to be integrated; there was to be unified 
control over local agriculture, industry, com- 
merce, education and defence. Naturally, leader- 
ship was to be provided by the Party, which thus 
would gain enormously in power and in means of 
control over the people. In December, the Central 
Committee temporarily modified some of the 
most extreme features of the communes and took 
one step backward on urban regimentation; it 
also amended the implication that the communes 
would provide a rapid road to Communism. The 
insinuation that Red China would achieve the 
‘ultimate goal’ of Communism ahead of the 
USSR had not been appreciated in Moscow. 
Even so, if Communist China achieves its final 
goal in the form of communes, this Orwellian 
system will have little in common with Marx’s 
vision of a withering away of the state. 

On August 23 1958, a heavy Communist bom- 
bardment of Quemoy opened the Taiwan Straits 
crisis. It was in the midst of these military opera- 
tions and while the great drive to establish the 
communes was in full course that the related cam- 
paign to make ‘Everyone a Soldier’ was begun. 
The Communists claimed that the Chinese masses, 
‘aroused by U S provocations’, demanded arms to 
defend the homeland. The already extensive 
militia system was rapidly multiplied, both in the 
countryside and in the urban areas. 


‘Volunteers’ 


Originally it was asserted that the enlistments 
were voluntary. For example, it was alleged that 
in the sophisticated old city of Peking 2,200,000 
people ‘volunteered’. At Chungshan University in 
Canton, all of the faculty and students joined the 
militia, ‘with the exception of the weak and aged 
professors’. Although we may doubt the voluntary 
nature of the drive we must not underestimate the 
ability of the Communists to organize and control 
the people. They demonstrated this by the tre- 
mendous speed and size of the operation, and by 
carrying it through without creating effective 
opposition. 
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If fully implemented, the militia plan theoreti- 
cally could provide Communist China with about 
120,000,000 young men and women who had had 
some basic military training, plus over 180,000,000 
more with at least a conception of military organi- 
zation and discipline. Based on statistics from 
part of the provinces, one author has estimated 
that by the end of 1958 there already were more 
than 200,000,000 on the militia rolls. The official 
statement was that there were over 30,000,000 
trained militiamen, but it was admitted that only 
about 4,000,000 of these had had marksmanship 
practice with live ammunition. The great majority 
of the militiamen had figuratively ‘held a hoe in 
one hand and a rifle in the other’, with the 
emphasis on the hoe. 


Responsibility and credit for the campaign to 
make ‘Everyone a Soldier’ lie with Mao Tse-tung. 
The Communist press repeatedly has stated that 
it is an expression of his great strategic thinking 
and of his views on people’s war. Sometimes an 
attempt is made to establish the orthodoxy of the 
concept by saying that it represents a combination 
of the ‘universal truths’ of Marxism-Leninism with 
the special problems of the Chinese revolution. 


In its basic objectives the campaign seems to 
be more political and economic than military. 
The aim is to utilize military organization and 
discipline more effectively to control and mobilize 
the masses for production. The official line is that 
the establishment of a ‘universal’ militia will 
promote production in all fields, simplify the 
mobilization and transfer of large numbers of 
labourers, provide for more effective indoctrina- 
tion and education, and establish an inexhaustible 
supply of military reserves. Mao Tse-tung has 
stated: “The establishment of militia divisions on 
a large scale is not purely a question of mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, collective action and fulfilment 
of production tasks. It is a question of having the 
masses militarize and collectivize their life’. Mao 
is also frequently quoted as saying that the militia 
is a military organization, a labour organization, 
an educational organization and a physical train- 
ing organization. The fact is that the Communists 
are developing agricultural and industrial armies, 
based on the totalitarian principle of ‘democratic 
centralism’. 

As always, ‘politics is in command’. The method 
used is the Communist technique of interlocking 
controls. The Party committees and secretaries at 
all levels are involved; so are the Ministry of 





Defence, the General Staff and the military district 
and sub-district offices in each province. The 
Young Communist League, the Physical Culture 
and“Sports Commission and other mass organiza- 
tions co-operate. Theoretically, at least, the 
people’s councils at each level play a role. Much 
of the training is provided by the highly indoc- 
trinated regular army. These methods are designed 
to safeguard the principle propounded by Mao 
Tse-tung and others that the Party should control 
the guns and never permit the guns to control 
the Party. 


Two Types of Militia 

The militia is divided into two principal types, 
the ‘basic’ and the ‘ordinary’. The first is com- 
posed of young activists, selected mainly from 
males between 16 and 30 or 32 years of age but 
apparently also including a number of young 
women from 17 to 22 years of age. These basic 
militiamen, who are supposed to receive military 
training on a regular schedule, will be called up 
to reinforce the standing forces in case of war. 
Furthermore, as activists they assist the security 
authorities, help to crush opposition and urge the 
other workers to meet advancing production 
norms. The ordinary militia is essentially an 
enormous labour corps consisting of all that great 
mass of citizens, male and female between 16 and 
50 years of age, who are not basic militiamen. 
Excluded are counter-revolutionaries, former land- 
lords and rich peasants, criminals, rightists and 
the disabled. This could be an extremely large 
group. The ordinary militiamen receive military 
training during the very limited ‘free time’ when 
they are not involved in production. 

The only aspect of the militia organization that 
is standardized is the terminology. The militia is 
organized into divisions, regiments, battalions, 
companies, platoons and squads, but the size of 
a unit depends on the size of the production organ 
with which it is associated. Normally the basic 
and ordinary militiamen seem to be organized 
into mixed units. There is a basic squad in each 
platoon, a basic platoon in each company, etc., 
and the commanders of the basic units are con- 
currently commanders of the next higher mixed 
organization. In the countryside the militia is 
based on the communes, while in urban areas 
units are formed by government organs, factories 
and schools, or by the now rapidly multiplying 
urban communes. 


Since the militia is an ‘organization of the 
masses’, rather than a professional army, the use 
of military ranks, uniforms and salutes is frowned 
upon. Although the appropriate leaders are some- 
times called division, regimental or battalion 
commanders, militia ‘officers’ are usually referred 
to as ‘cadres’. Those chosen to be cadres are 
former regular army personnel or civilian activists, 
many of them Party members. Commissars are 
also attached to the militia units to further ensure 
political control. 


The mere fact that a totalitarian régime can 
enrol tens of millions of people in a military 
organization in a very short period does not mean 
that it has achieved its full objectives. The hastily 
enlarged militia suffered from a ‘degree of formal- 
ism’ — a Marxian euphemism for a paper organiza- 
tion-—and many of the units were not ‘pure’ 
enough, meaning that in their enthusiasm local 
Party committees had conscripted some undesirable 
elements. The peasants in the communes were 
being driven so hard, what with labour, military 
drills and indoctrination meetings, that in Decem- 
ber 1958 the Central Committee of the Party felt 
it must order that members of the communes be 
permitted eight hours sleep and four hours for 
meals and recreation. But a national militia con- 
ference, held in January 1960, decided ‘unequi- 
vocally’ to further intensify militia work. In April, 
an array of top Party leaders participated in a 
conference of militia representatives to give 
prestige and emphasis to the militia campaign. 
Despite opposition, even within the Party, there 
was to be no turning back. 

Reports of the conferences and stories in the 
press reveal that the first concern regarding the 
militia is still to assure complete Party control. 
Militia work has been placed on the agenda of 
Party committees. Stress is laid on the necessity 
to increase the political education and ‘revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm’ of the militiamen. The prin- 
cipal target for propaganda is the basic militiaman. 
As for the ordinary militiaman, his political 
education can be combined with social education. 
Special emphasis is placed on training cadres, for 
they are the activists in production and the 
officers in time of war. 


It is a question whether or not the Chinese 
Communists are actually arming the masses. 
Sometimes, speaking figuratively or for propa- 
ganda effect, official sources do proclaim that the 
‘people’ are being armed. However, the first 
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indications are that only a minority of the militia- 
men are actually armed or even engage in firing 
practice. Most if not all of these are basic militia- 
men selected for their reliability. The actual 
situation is typified by the statement of a senior 
Party leader, who in a single address first bragged 
that only a country in which the people are the 
masters dares to give arms to the masses, and then 
called for a reorganization of the militia to assure 
that weapons are issued to those who are politically 
reliable. 


Peacetime Roles 

The official press leaves no doubt that, except 
in case of war, the economic roles of the militia 
take precedence over military ones. Labour and 
military training are co-ordinated, with priority 
given to labour. Military instruction is not to be 
given at the expense of production, nor should 
military organization upset organization for pro- 
duction. Furthermore, training should be co- 
ordinated with the work load, emphasis being 
placed on training during slack periods. 

Nevertheless, the universal militia has important 
military aspects and it has close relationships with 
the regular armed forces, the so-called ‘Peoples 
Liberation Army’ (PLA). In most of the coastal 
areas the two have joint defence commands. 
Although the PLA has its own training schedule 
and devotes a tremendous amount of time to 
civilian construction projects, it is said to have 
given ‘enthusiastic’ assistance to the expanding 
militia, both in training and in providing training 
equipment. Today the basic militia serves as a 
reserve for the regular forces and in the future it 
will also become a basis for thenational conscription 
and retirement programmes; conscripts will be 
drawn from the militia and discharged servicemen 
will rejoin militia units as ‘backbone elements’. 
Each year a campaign will be carried out to select 
militiamen for the regular forces, which will mean 
that army recruits will already have had some 
basic military training. In addition, the militia 
might relieve the PLA of some of the civilian 
production tasks that have irked the professional 
soldier. 

The militia campaign is linked to the moderni- 
zation of the PLA. Also, the great increase in the 
size of the militia will help to solve the contradic- 
tion between a ‘small’ peacetime army and the 
large forces needed in time of war; for the Chinese 
Communists obviously do not look on the more 
than 2,500,000 men of the PLA as a large peace- 
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time force. Nevertheless, a decrease in the regular 
army has occurred since the victory on the Main- 
land, and one official source declares that the 
reduction of the army and the expansion of the 
militia will enable the government to divert part 
of the military budget to economic construction 
programmes. The militia provides both a large 
reserve and an inexpensive one; no mention has 
been found of any pay for its members beyond 
the limited rations and trivial pay that they 
receive for working in the fields or factories. 

Militia organizations are not limited to infantry 
units, however, and they will become more expen- 
sive as technical troops are formed. Directives 
have been issued to form units of artillery, anti- 
aircraft, reconnaissance, signal corps, engineer, 
chemical warfare and civil defence. The purpose 
is, of course, not solely to provide reserves capable 
of employing modern conventional weapons but 
also to train skilled technicians for industry and 
agriculture. 

So far, the training given to militia units — even 
to the basic militiamen — appears to be largely 
rudimentary, with only a small amount of special- 
ized instruction. Though a number of part-time 
training schools have been established, militiamen 
must have little time for attendance. What arms 
and equipment are issued must constitute a 
logistical nightmare, for while the plan is to 
produce necessary arms in local arsenals, actually 
many weapons have been inherited from ‘revolu- 
tionary predecessors’. In addition, the PLA has 
provided a considerable amount of equipment for 
training purposes, and it is claimed that a number 
of organizations use not only rifles, but also 
automatic weapons and even artillery pieces. 

After more than a year’s experience, the Com- 
munist press has provided numerous statistics to 
demonstrate the advantages of using military 
organization and discipline to mobilize the people 
for production. Like the statistics regarding the 
‘great leap forward’ in production, the reports are 
obviously grossly exaggerated. They would be 
more credible if they did not include statements 
such as the one that a militia company commander 
developed a wiring machine that increased work 
efficiency by 50 times and solved the basic prob- 
lems of machine building. It is more plausible 
that, among other Herculean tasks, some 71,000 
militiamen in Shansi during 17 days of ‘bitter 
fighting’ collected 1,900,000 piculs of manure. 
One of their functions is to carry out organized 
hunts against wild animals and birds that might 
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endanger human beings or livestock. It is claimed 
that in the first half of 1959, they killed almost 
7,500,000 birds and beasts of prey. The tremendous 
numbers of militiamen who are mobilized to work 
on varied public projects in industry and agri- 
culture are indeed impressive. But one is reminded 
of the Chinese maxim that ‘Good iron is not 
beaten into nails; good men are not made into 
soldiers.’ In 1958 it was almost literally true that 
the good men of China were all soldiers making 
poor iron for the ‘great leap forward’. 

In purely military fields, the militia is given 
credit for assisting the PLA in operations against 
Nationalist Chinese forces on the Fukien Coast 
and the ‘Yunnan frontier’. They also guard 
factories, installations and lines of communication. 
Finally, at least the basic units are gradually 
improving their capabilities as a reserve for the 
regular forces. The progress is uneven but it goes 
on even though Communist China does not need 
such a large force to fight a conventional war 
beyond her frontiers. 


The Evidence of Self-Criticism 


To offset the Communists’ distortion and 
exaggeration of their achievements, their concept 
of self-criticism provides us with valuable informa- 
tion regarding some of the weaknesses of their 
programme. According to scattered official 
sources, the reorganization of the militia in 1959 
failed to eradicate many of the faults. Thus at least 
part of the units are still ‘rather loosely organized’, 
while others do not carry out all their tasks. The 
training of technical troops must be improved, as 
must the political screening of militiamen and 
their morale and indoctrination; for instance, some 
of the militiamen ‘harbour the misgiving’ that 
following their military training they might have 
to go to war. As usual, the cadres are scapegoats 
even when the trouble lies in the Party line. It is 
pointed out that part of the cadres are not quali- 
fied; they are too old, or are not interested in 
military matters, or believe that the militia is too 
large. Some are despotic, while others refuse to 
take a firm stand. It is claimed, however, that the 
false belief that militia work does not have a 
future has been eliminated. Despite all the in- 
doctrination and the frantic pressures put on them, 
some of the cadres still appear to be human; for 
they display conceit by comparing ranks and 
seniority, utilize personal relationships and even 
complain to the local Party committee about 
living conditions. 


Members of the militia are not the only ones to 
make complaints. Even Party committees have 
been worried that the great militia build-up would 
be detrimental to production, and some popular 
criticisms are admitted. The harshest official 
attacks are aimed at rightist deviationists — 
including Party members and military cadres — 
who fail to support the campaign to make 
‘Everyone a Soldier’ and indeed oppose all mass 
movements. The nationwide ‘struggle’ against 
rightist tendencies indicates that they must extend 
high up into the Party as well as down into the 
masses. 

The first phase of the campaign to militarize 
the Chinese in a universal militia coincided with 
the Quemoy crisis. The second began in the period 
of the Camp David spirit and of the preparations 
for the summit conference. In this period the 
Chinese Communists adopted a militant attitude, 
paying only lip service to the concept of peaceful 
co-existence and maintaining that the threat of 
war still existed. Their accusations against 
Americans became vitriolic. The United States is 
now accused of leading a ‘camp of imperialist 
aggressors’ and of being the ‘most brutal enemy’ 
of the peoples of the world. In particular it is 
charged with being extremely hostile to China 
and with making secret preparations for war 
against her under a cloak of peace. 

One answer to the question why Communist 
China wants such an immense militia is that it is 
to be part of a defence against atomic attack and 
invasion. The Chinese Communists claim that 
‘the East Wind prevails over the West Wind’ — 
meaning that the world balance of power has 
shifted in favour of the Sino-Soviet bloc. But 
though declaring that they are going to have 
nuclear weapons, they have given no public 
indications that they have them yet-—or long- 
range missiles either; and there is an interesting 
absence of references to any expectation of 
receiving such weapons from the Soviets. They 
may well believe, of course, that if they start a war 
the Soviet Union would be forced to assist them 
with nuclear armed forces or to supply atomic 
weapons to the PLA. But unless and until they 
either develop or are provided with atomic arms, 
they must depend on other means to deter a 
nuclear attack. 

The Chinese Communist leaders no longer 
pooh-pooh the terrible destructive power of 
nuclear weapons, but they obviously still down- 
grade their effects, including fallout. They profess 
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not to fear a war, and they still do not admit that 
an atomic war could destroy the Communist as 
well as the capitalist states. The basis for their 
confidence is this: ‘A sea formed by several 
hundred million militiamen is something which 
no modern weapon can destroy. This is the 
principal guarantee of our invincibility.” And the 
Minister of National Defence, Marshal Lin Piao, 
has stated: ‘The imperialists are now doing their 
utmost to prepare for large-scale guided missile 
and nuclear warfare. To deal with such a war, the 
most important thing for us to do is to mobilize 
and rely on the people to carry out a people’s war. 
We are Marxist-Leninists, we fully realize men are 
the decisive factor in war; we also recognize the 
important role modern technology plays in war. 
We must therefore lose no time in vigorously 
improving the technical equipment of our forces 
and in strengthening the modernization of our 
forces.” 


The Party claims that the combination of 
regular forces and a massive militia would provide 
a ‘defence of steel’, draw the ‘enemy into the 
inferno of an all-people’s war’ and drown him in 
a ‘great human sea’. This represents a victory for 
Mao Tse-tung’s concept of a people’s war, a 
concept based on years of struggle against the 
Nationalist Government and the Japanese. He 
maintains his belief in the continuing supremacy 
of men over weapons, even in the atomic age and 
against the views of some of the professional 
officers of the PLA. 


Defence Against Atomic Attack 


In a similar way, at least one of the objectives 
in establishing the partially self-sufficient and 
highly dispersed communes was probably to 
provide a defence against atomic attack. As stated 
by the Minister of National Defence, the com- 
munes, combining political, economic, educational 
and military affairs, ‘are a powerful reserve to 
realize in a most effective way the plan of making 
everyone a soldier, to support the front line, 
protect the motherland, and lead the enemy to 
fatal disaster. . . .” 


The Chinese Communist leaders may actually 
believe that the semi-autarchic communes and 
new industrial centres widely dispersed over vast 
distances, plus strong conventional forces and a 
universal militia, would permit the régime to 
survive a nuclear war. Events of the last decade 
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demonstrate that the possible death of many 
millions of Chinese would not deter them from 
engaging in such a war. Actually, the evidence 
indicates that they are preparing to fight a 
broken-back war — the type of warfare that some 
military specialists believe is apt to follow an 
initial nuclear attack. 

Apparently believing that the régime could be 
destroyed only if China were occupied by enemy 
forces, they plan to prevent this by a protracted 
mobile and guerrilla-type war — the kind of conflict 
that 25 years of experience would recommend to 
the older Party leaders. Judging from the warfare 
against Japan and the Nationalist Government, 
the Chinese Communists could be expected to 
utilize vast space and manpower, dispersal, tight 
discipline and centralized control, combined with 
widely delegated responsibility. As in the war 
against Japan, they would certainly exploit 
nationalism and patriotism. They would employ 
the basic militia as guerrillas and in a final crisis 
they would probably arm the more reliable 
members of the ordinary militia with whatever 
arms were available, relying on patriotism to 
create support for the régime. 


These military concepts may no longer be 
rational, but the Party leaders may well have 
faith in them still. Throughout modern history 
many intelligent military leaders and statesmen 
have clung to strategies and weapons systems that 
have proven to be outmoded. The better-informed 
Soviet leaders do not draw the same conclusions 
regarding the effects of a thermonuclear war as 
do their Chinese allies. Judging from their state- 
ments, the latter have much less fear of a major 
war — even of World War III. 


Today the conventional forces of the PLA 
supported by the militia reserves, are a threat 
mainly to China’s non-Communist neighbours. 
Should the leaders of Red China obtain nuclear 
arms, it is of course possible that they might come 
to accept the view that no one can win an atomic 
war. It seems more likely that nuclear weapons 
would merely add the consciousness of possessing 
fantastically multiplied offensive striking power 
to their conviction that they, and perhaps they 
alone, could survive an atomic war. In that case, 
Communist China would truly become a menace 
to the whole world, her Soviet allies not excluded. 


(Copyright by the Council on Foreign Relations, Inc. 
New York.) 
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Book Reviews 


THE NECESSITY FOR CHOICE 


Henry A. Kissinger 
Harper Brothers: New York, $5.50 


Kissinger, Kahn, Knorr, Katzenbach, Kecskemeti 
—and in the senior league Kennedy and 
Khrushchev. There has been no doubt in the last 
five years that when it comes to the study of 
foreign affairs, and in particular of strategy, the 
Ks have it by a long head over their nearest rivals 
the Bs, Brodie, Blackett, Buzzard. And now we 
have Kissinger on the second lap, with a new book 
on the wide theme “The Prospects of American 
Foreign Policy’. 

This is a timely book* for two reasons. In the 
first place, it was intended to chart the agenda for 
a new American Administration, which, whether 
it had been Republican or Democratic, would 
have taken a much harder look at the real world 
than the Eisenhower regime. Since the author is 
now a consultant to President Kennedy, whose 
habits of omnivorous reading present one of the 
greatest contrasts with his predecessor, it is likely 
to be influential. In the second place, it goes far 
towards establishing Kissinger’s reputation as a 
man of judgment and wide horizons, and torescuing 
it from the association with a single doctrine, that 
of limited nuclear war, which was for most people 
the significant aspect of his previous book, Nuclear 
Weapons and Foreign Policy. 

The fate of this earlier book is a warning against 
attempting to write a major work of synthesis on 
international security at a time when the technical 
data is altering rapidly. Mr Kissinger, with a 
growing reputation as a diplomatic historian, was 
asked to knit together the threads of confidential 
discussions between officials and influential private 
citizens during 1955 and 1956 on the future of 
American strategy and in particular the replace- 
ment of the already obsolete doctrine of ‘massive 
retaliation’ by a more flexible response while 
continuing to exploit the supposed technical 
advantages of it to the United States. He made an 
interesting, if not wholly convincing, job of it but 
this book had hardly been published in the spring 


of 1957 when almost all the factors that had gone 
into his judgment about the feasibility of limited 
nuclear war and other subjects began to alter 
rapidly, the development of missiles, the growth 
of the Soviet stockpile, the vulnerability problem, 
tensions in NATO and so on. Yet so large and 
authoritative was the book that generals and 
diplomats continued to take it as a guide, not only 
to Mr Kissinger’s views but to the official policy 
of the United States government. It had some 
influence on official British thinking, a great 
impact in Germany when it was published there 
and an even greater impact in the Soviet Union 
when it was translated into Russian some eighteen 
months ago, causing the author to be elevated to 
the pantheon of Soviet demonology as the man 
who was providing the moral rationale and the 
intellectual stimulus for the nuclearization of 
NATO and the fomenting of nuclear war in 
Europe. ‘My desire is that mine adversary had 
written a book.’ 

Meanwhile Mr Kissinger’s own views had been 
changing, as those of any sensitive and informed 
man must, and it was clearly time that he re- 
formulated them and in much clearer and more 
readable prose. However, his previous experience 
has made him cautious; he casts the question of 
Western and American security in a wider frame 
of reference than before, considering not only the 
questions of strategy but of diplomacy, arms 
control and political evolution: and he avoids 
drawing too firm conclusions from current 
evidence about weapons, Soviet intentions or the 
developments of today. In places this strengthens 
his argument, and in others weakens it. 

The section} of this book that will be most 
carefully read—that has in fact already been 
pored over in Moscow since it appeared in last 
autumn’s special issue of Daedalus — is that which 
re-appraises the feasibility of limited nuclear war. 
Here Kissinger candidly admits that the views 
put forward five years or so ago need revising, 
that as the resort to all-out war becomes an 
increasingly incredible policy for either side, a 
strong capacity for local defence and the elimina- 
tion ot the last vestige of massive retaliation from 
the strategic policy of the United States are 
essential, not only to increase the flexibility of 
Western diplomacy, but also to provide an 
incentive to the Soviet Union to take arms control 
negotiations seriously. Moreover, any Western 
strategy that bases defence on a readiness to 
engage in nuclear war in the belief that it can 
remain limited now faces three grave objections. 
First, the military have been quite unable to 


* To be published in London by Chatto & Windus in June 
at 30s. 


+ Reprinted in the January/February, 1961 issue of Survival. 
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evolve an agreed doctrine of limited nuclear war. 
Second, the Soviet stockpile has increased and 
long range missiles have come increasingly to 
dominate the potential battlefield which destroys 
the idea that Western tactical nuclear weapons 
can compensate for inferiority in numbers, and at 
the same time increases the depth of the battlefield 
to hundreds of miles (as would, for instance, 
General Norstad’s proposal for an 1RBM force in 
Europe for interdiction purposes), thus making 
limitation much harder to enforce. Finally, the 
trend of arms control negotiations, such as the 
nuclear test ban, tends to accentuate the world’s 
horror of nuclear weapons however small. 


But our predicament is not an easy one, for not 
only are we weak in conventional forces, but the 
historical record suggests that they are not very 
effective for the deterrence of aggression. More- 
over, there is little comfort to be drawn from the 
fact that the West has a larger mobilization 
potential, human and industrial, than any 
potential adversary, for when ‘both sides possess 
nuclear weapons there is always the danger that 
they will be used regardless of declarations and 
perhaps even of intentions. The risk of ‘escalation’ 
is a product of two factors: the nature of the 
limitation and the duration of the conflict. A 
limited nuclear war lasting one day may involve 
a smaller danger of escalation than a conventional 
war lasting a year.’ Kissinger, therefore, adds his 
voice to the growing body of opinion which 
believes that much less emphasis should be placed 
on tactical nuclear weapons, in the NATO Shield 
and elsewhere, but without attempting to re- 
convert Western forces to a wholly conventional 
system of tactics and strategy. The real challenge 
ahead, he points out, is to evolve a new relationship 
between nuclear and conventional strategy, even 
if it means an unpleasant measure of conventional 
rearmament. 


The urgency of Kissinger’s plea for the most 
flexible conventional strategy of which we are 
capable derives in part from the fact that he is 
prepared to go a good deal further than many 
contemporary American analysts in insisting that 
the threat of all-out war will diminish to vanishing 
point as a means of keeping the peace. In what is 
the most illuminating section of the book (though 
he overrates the importance of the ‘missile gap’ 
on whose reality even American intelligence 
sources have recently revised their estimates) he 
shows that a world of mutually invulnerable 
deterrents— whether achieved as in Russia by 
political, or as in the West by technical means — 
is the condition of stability. But once achieved a 
thermo-nuclear strike cannot be used as a threat 
for countering challenges below the level of 
national survival. 
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If deterrence by the threat of all-out war 
was difficult when we were strategically 
superior, it will grow intolerable in the age 
of mutual invulnerability. It will put a 
premium on recklessness and thus undermine 
the psychological basis for our foreign policy. 
It will lead to a diplomacy of bluff where 
even success makes for instability. If over a 
period of years the contenders become 
convinced that the situations of threat and 
counterthreat will always be resolved by 
somebody backing down, a showdown may be 
produced by this very sense of security. 
After all, the crisis which led to World War I 
seemed at first no different from innumerable 
others which had been resolved by the threat 
of going to the brink of war. And when war 
finally came, it was fought as a total war over 
a relatively trivial issue because no other 
alternative had been considered. It would be 
tragic if our generation allowed itself to 
repeat the errors of its grandfathers. The 
penalty now would be incomparably more 
severe. 

On NATO, Kissinger is also prepared to go a 
good deal further than many Americans and 
insists that it must acquire certain confederal 
characteristics including control over nuclear 
weapons in Europe and part of sac, and become 
the central clearing of all aspects of Western 
policy, economic and political as well as military. 
He thus ranges himself against the more pragmatic 
school of thought in the new Administration, 
exemplified for instance by Albert Wohlstetter’s 
‘Nuclear Sharing: NATO and the N-+-1 Country’ in 
the April issue of Foreign Affairs, which accepts the 
reality of the current malaise in the alliance but 
believes it can be met by more intelligent and 
clearer American leadership without any reform 
of its structure. 


This is an important book but it is not an easy 
one to read. This is not due to Mr Kissinger’s 
style about which he has so many reservations, but 
partly to a tiresomelessly apocalyptic approach 
which tends to see gétterddmmerung at the end of 
every avenue of Western policy, partly to a 
deliberate vagueness about details in the interests 
of not including points of fact that might date his 
analysis too rapidly. I wonder whether this really 
is the right approach to the difficulties of writing 
in an age when history is accelerating, and 
whether those of us who attempt to comment on 
strategic questions of today and tomorrow morning 
would not be both bolder and clearer if we 
deliberately confined ourselves to ephemeral 
media and eschewed for the time being the 
immortality of hard covers. 

ALASTAIR BUCHAN 
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ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


Herman Kahn 
Princeton University Press, $10. 
Oxford University Press, 55s. 


Mr James R. Newman, one of the editors of The 
Scientific American, begins his review of this book 
as follows: ‘Is there really a Herman Kahn? It is 
hard to believe. Doubts cross one’s mind, almost 
from the first page of this deplorable book. No one 
could write like this . . . this is a moral tract of 
mass murder, how to plan it, how to commit, how 
to get away with it, how to justify it.’ 

It may be well, therefore, to answer Mr 
Newman’s initial question, especially for English 
readers. For it seems clear that Mr Kahn is now 
cast for the role of ‘Chief Fascist Hyena’ in the 
demonology of those who, for one reason or 
another, oppose the possession of nuclear power 
on the part of the West. Yes, there is a Herman 
Kahn and this is what he is like. 

Kahn was, I suppose, originally a ‘wiz-kid’ 
(anglice, child wonder). He was trained as a 
physicist, but, he tells one, whether rightly or 
wrongly, would never have come to the top of that 
discipline and has turned his mind, as a member 
of the Rand Corporation, to defence planning. 
He has one of those fantastically effervescent, 
fertile, ingenious — perhaps over-ingenious — minds 
which, rightly or wrongly, we stolid Anglo Saxons 
often associate for good or ill with the Jewish race. 
Like many of his colleagues amongst American 
defence planners, he has a passion for ‘following 
the argument wherever it leads him’ — and indeed 
it leads him to strange places. 

But for anyone who knows Kahn, an accusation 
such as Mr Newman’s that his book is a tract on 
how to plan, commit, get away with and justify mass 
murder, is sickening. Kahn may be right or 
wrong: his book may be good or bad, but I, for 
one, am ready to testify on any witness stand in 
the world that he is a deeply humane man, 
permeated by humanist values. Indeed it is not 
too much to say that Kahn’s unique purpose in 
life has come to be to discover how to avoid a 
general, all-out, thermo-nuclear war without 
surrender to the Communist powers. 

How then can the hysteria of Mr Newman, 
et al., arise? It does so mainly, I think, because 
On Thermonuclear War describes and analyses the 
probable consequences of various levels of thermo- 
nuclear attack on the United States, in various con- 
ditions, in far greater detail, far more concretely, 
and therefore far more horribly, than any of the 
advocates (conscious or unconscious) of surrender 
have done themselves. What they cannot bear, I 


take it, is that having far out-described them in 
this respect, Kahn goes on to advocate, not 
surrender, but military and civil measures which, 
taken by the United States and the West as a 
whole, will minimize most effectively the proba- 
bility of the catastrophe occurring. 

There is really only one thing to say about this 
issue and it is very simple. It is that each one of 
us must make up his mind whether to advocate 
measures which at least tend in the direction of 
the surrender of the West, or to advocate measures, 
which, whether or not they are the same as Mr 
Kahn’s, tend to minimize the risk of catastrophe 
without surrender. There is no third course. 
(Unless, of course, one believes that the Russians 
and Chinese are prepared to surrender to the 
West.) 

I also see that Mr Kahn is accused, in Mr 
Newman’s review and elsewhere, of disregarding 
and discounting disarmament and world govern- 
ment. All this is simply and plainly untrue. 
Anyone who reads this book will see that Kahn 
advocates the acceptance of surprisingly high 
degrees of risk in order to get the process of 
disarmament going. And on world government 
the only real criticism that can be made of him is 
that he may be positively Utopian about it. It is 
clear that over the long term, say 50 to 100 years, 
he considers that some sort of world government, 
based on an American-Russian understanding to 
keep law and order, is by far the best, and perhaps 
the only, chance for human survival. 

When all this has been said and done, however, 
it must be agreed that Kahn gives his critics every 
opportunity. There is a candour, amounting to 
naivety, in some of his formulations. For example, 
the third of the lectures on which his book is 
based, had the remarkable title World Wars One 
Thro’ Eight. What is easier for Mr Newman, 
et al., than to say that Mr Kahn is advocating 
eight world wars? And this is what they say. 
When we turn to the book, however, we find that 
the eight world wars are simply an analysis of the 
military and, to some extent diplomatic, situation, 
as it existed, or as Mr Kahn predicts it may exist, 
at the following dates: (1) 1914-1918; (2) 1939- 
1945. (These two world wars actually happened.) 
The next two hypotheses are as to what world wars 
in (3) 1951 and in (4) 1956 respectively would 
have been like. The remaining four hypotheses 
predict what world wars in (5) 1961, (6) 1965, 
(7) 1969 and (8) 1973 would be like. For Mr Kahn 
believes that it is possible roughly to predict the 
technical revolutions in military science which 
will have taken place between those dates. 

To call a study along these lines war-mongering 
is illiteracy run mad. For, as Liddell Hart so well 
says in the preface to his recent book the study of 
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war is an absolute pre-requisite to the avoidance 
of war. The Roman motto ‘if you wish to avoid 
war, prepare for war’, Hart goes on, was notorious- 
ly fallacious. But to say that if you wish to avoid 
war you must study how wars have and might 
arise, is simply to apply reason to the problem of 
peace. 

Mr Kahn’s historical passages are of great 
interest. He, I repeat, was educated, somewhat 
narrowly I should guess, as a physicist, and I think 
it is only recently that he has turned his mind to 
the study of history and other ‘Arts’ subjects. 
(Although he did a lot of economics, of the most 
high and dry and, to my mind obsolete, kind, at 
Chicago.) The result of Kahn’s historical studies 
on the origins of World Wars I and II are in my 
opinion extremely interesting. They are, of course, 
comparatively slight, and they will be exposed to 
the criticism of the professional historians. Yet, to 
my mind, Kahn manages to throw a real and new 
light on the proximate (not the longer term) 
causes of the two wars in a way which is of far 
more than academic interest. He gives us clues 
and hints, at any rate, towards ‘a guide for action’ 
as to how those four remaining hypothetical world 
wars of his are to be avoided. 


I have left myself little space to describe the 
main body of Kahn’s book. This consists in a 
statement of what has become the more or less 
accepted orthodoxy of American defence thinkers. 
Their theory is based, it will be recalled, essentially 
on distinguishing between three types of deterr- 
rence. Type I Deterrence is the power to retaliate 
by thermonuclear bombardment against a thermo- 
nuclear attack. The possession of this Type I 
Deterrence turns, self-evidently, upon a sufficient 
degree of invulnerability in one’s nuclear striking 
force. Type II Deterrence is the capacity to deter, 
by means of first strike thermonuclear attack, 
actions by one’s opponent short of thermo-nuclear 
attack on oneself. Kahn is sceptical as to whether 
the West possesses more than a residual amount of 
Type II deterrence. Type III Deterrence is the 
capacity to deter actions by one’s opponent, which 
are short of thermo-nuclear attack, by means of 
a conventional reaction on one’s own part. Kahn 
believes that we possess far too little Type III 
Deterrence and that we ought by all possible 
means to increase it. 

There is an immense deal more in the book and 
a good deal with which I, for one, do not agree. 
For example, Kahn’s attempt to show that the 
United States might, given the most elaborate 
preparations, survive even a full scale thermo- 
nuclear attack, has always seemed to me to be 
unconvincing. It is an enormous book, 624 pages 
of it; it is the first full scale attempt to face up to 
the nuclear age. As such it was bound to have 
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faults and deficiencies. Nevertheless it makes its 
more self-righteous critics look like screaming 
pigmies. 


JOHN STRACHEY 


THE JUST WAR 


Robert W. Tucker 
Oxford University Press, 40s. 


Sub-titled ‘a study in contemporary American 
doctrine’, this important analysis pays tribute to 
the debt owed in its preparation to Professor 
Arnold Wolfers and Mr James King. The author 
lectures in the Hopkins School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies as a member of the Political 
Science Department of the John Hopkins Univer- 
sity. No one should imagine that the study itself 
is an abstruse essay in ethical theory, which can 
be left to the consideration of professors and pro- 
fessional moralists. Instead, it is in the first place 
an account of the ruling ideas concerning the 
occasions when it is right to unleash military might 
today, and the degrees of might which it is right 
to unleash on those occasions, gleaned from the 
utterances and writings of the men in power in 
America over the last two decades. The doctrine 
carries great practical consequence in a nation 
which is not only deeply moralist in its habits of 
thought but also more given to basing its policies 
on ideological foundations than is now the custom 
for the chastened post-imperial British. 

This current American doctrine of the just war 
works on the assumption that aggressive war is 
the evil to be eliminated, not only because it is 
evil but also because it is unnecessary. The renun- 
ciation of force as a method of resolving inter- 
national conflicts, enshrined in the Charter of the 
UN, is a direct expression of it. It carries the 
conviction within it that the day has dawned when 
the element of force can be once for all eliminated 
as a factor in the relations of nations, if only the 
mood of aggressiveness can be bound in deterrent 
chains. 

The main body of the book is a searching 
critique of this position, questioning the naivelé of 
a simple distinction between aggression and 
defence, exposing the element of utopianism which 
assumes that peace will of itself provide the con- 
ditions for the burgeoning of justice, and identify- 
ing the elements of American history and national 
interest which lead to the entertaining of such 
views. But the sharpest moral criticism which the 
author levels at this doctrine is directed to show 
that it leads inescapably to a contemplation of 
the unleashing of massive violence, without con- 
sideration of limitations, upon the head of an 
enemy who can be branded as aggressor. The 
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moral complacency of the policy of massive deter- 
rence is directly related to the moral convictions 
about the evils of ‘aggression’ without too much 
reflection on the ease with which that label may 
be made to stick to anyone who moves to establish 
or protect a legitimate national interest. By basing 
a moral position on the circumstances in which 
hostilities begin, cover is supplied for every kind 
of action in pursuing them to the end, and this 
end tends to move imperceptibly from the halting 
of aggression to the punishment of the ‘aggressor’. 

This is a critique of a ‘moral’ attitude from the 
angle of an even more astringent moral realism. 
It does not therefore take us far in a positive 
direction except by implication. On the one hand, 
the author argues forcibly that in moral terms 
certain forms of preventive or pre-emptive military 
action can be just as moral and more realistic 
than the passive awaiting of an enemy attack. On 
the other, he reveals the moral ambiguity of a 
policy of deterrence which is effective in propor- 
tion to its horrific character and in the same pro- 
portion is morally indefensible if the threat is in 
fact called into play. He hints at the crucial fact 
that the alternative means abandoning the dream 
of finally eliminating force from international 
relations and accepting instead the careful balanc- 
ing of power, and the provision of a wide range 
of defensive possibilities to meet different forms 
of pressure and conflict. 

It is a curious mark of the post-Christian era in 
international affairs that men have been never 
more concerned to establish the moral quality of 
their cause. It is even conceivable that if a final 
holocaust should come, it will be egged on 
precisely by the genuine or artificial moral involve- 
ment of the communities in conflict. It is easy 
indeed to derive from this reflection strong argu- 
ments for a return to the sobriety of Machiavelli. 
The Christian is challenged to remind himself and 
his times that his faith is not in the first place an 
imperative to moral action, but a call to worship 
and continuous repentance, which in turn drive 
him to seek to do the right without the fatal over- 
tone of self-righteousness, the occupational disease 
of the Pharisee. Something of this ‘debunking’ is 
found in this important study though without the 
explicit Christian analysis of it. 

ALAN BooTH 


SOVIET ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Robert Loring Allen 
Public Affairs Press: Washington, $5. 


There are too many books, and hostile reviewers 
are as necessary as jackals. Moreover a reviewer 
is supposed to deal justly and truthfully, ruat 


caelum. Let it be said at once, then, that the Soviet 
Bloc Foreign Relations Project at the University 
of Virginia should not have published this work. 
There are many spelling mistakes (allegience, 
Schactian, principle for principal), most of which 
seem to be due to the author. There are also many 
misprints, and some apparent misspellings may 
have this origin. Again, the printers have omitted 
whole words and phrases, which however accounts 
only in part for the clumsiness of the style; and 
not at all for the grammatical errors. 

Then too the book is a conflation of published 
articles and working papers by various hands. 
There is nothing at all against this if it is carefully 
done, but the date of revision, if any, is very 
uncertain. Thus on page 10: “The 1954 World 
Bank survey is now apparently to be implemented 
by the Soviet Union at the request of Syria. If the 
projects are not successful, then Syria, not the 
Soviet Union, has erred’. Yet by page 223 the 
U AR has been formed, and this event is correctly 
described as a defeat for Communism. Mostly 
Syria seems to be independent in these pages. The 
compiler of the index, however, is wiser: some- 
times recording ‘United Arab Republic’ where 
‘Egypt’ or ‘Syria’ occurs in the text. 

Conflation has other perils. There is here much 
vain repetition, both of fact and of generalizations. 
In some places whole phrases are repeated, further 
to prove careless editing. 

Passing to the constructive side, one is grateful 
for the factual histories of aid and trade with each 
country, for the bibliography, and perhaps above 
all for Appendix D on the accuracy of Soviet 
foreign trade figures. Unfortunately no attempt is 
made to estimate the amount of aid delivered per 
annum, subdivided into gifts and loans, and com- 
pare it with Western performance; surely the key 
statistic for which one turns to a book like this. 
Interesting figures on the politically so important 
fluctuations in the volume of trade with this or that 
part of the world have been compiled, but are 
buried in the text instead of being set out as tables. 
All the figures seem to be free of bias, though one 
would welcome more on sources and methods. 

A further complaint must be against the most 
unscholarly general attitude. However accurate 
the details, it is intolerable to say only what is or 
might be bad about Soviet aid and trade, never 
what is good. Most of trade and nearly all the aid 
actually helps under-developed countries; this is 
not stated. Nearly all Communist technicians 
abroad behave impeccably; we are not warned of 
this. In very few cases has there in fact yet been 
political interference as a result of economic 
relations; the unwary reader would certainly infer 
the opposite. Or again, consider the laughable bias 
of such a passage as this, in the context of sucha book: 
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‘The Soviet bloc claims that there are no strings 
attached to its transactions. Such a position is, of 
course, ridiculous, since the very fact of the 
necessity for repayment constitutes a string. More 
important, however, is that there are in fact 
strings. Countries wishing bloc assistance must give 
evidence of an attitude which is at least not hostile 
to the Soviet Union and preferably somewhat 
favourable. In some cases there are specific con- 
tractual strings, such as the treaty of neutrality 
with Afghanistan. In most cases, however, the 
strings are just understood. These implicit strings 
are none the less quite effective, as Yugoslavia 
learned when its recalcitrance lost it nearly $300 
million in loans in 1958.’ 

The trouble here is not that any detail is false 
or misleading, but that the whole passage applies 
equally to American, British or French aid; and 
no whisper of this reaches our ears. 

Your reviewer is in politics as cold a warrior as 
they come. But scholarship is something else. 
Moreover it is what the cold war needs. The 
failure of this book is the best proof that the 
strictest objectivity and fairness are the indispen- 
sable foundation of policy. 

P. J. D. WILES 


FOREIGN POLICY: THE NEXT PHASE 


Thomas K. Finletter 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York 
Oxford University Press, 32s. 


A FORWARD STRATEGY FOR AMERICA 


Robert Strausz-Hupé, William R. Kinter 

and Stefan T. Possony 

Foreign Policy Research Institute, Philadelphia 
Harper & Brothers $5.95 


As President Kennedy’s envoy to NATO and as a 
prominent member of the Democratic Party, Mr 
Finletter’s views on foreign policy are going to be 
of considerable importance in the immediate 
future, and the revised edition of his book (origin- 
ally published in 1958) will thus deservedly attract 
considerable interest. For those who hope that the 
new administration will produce some clear way 
out of the East-West deadlock, the book will 
probably come as a disappointment. Mr Finletter 
is well aware of the narrow margins within which 
statesmen must work, and the relatively small area 
of discretion available to the most daring of them. 
Confronted with the implacable hostility of the 
Communist Powers, the needs of defence and the 
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risks that modern means of defence bring with 
them, are inescapable. And Mr Finletter on the 
big issues can do little more than reiterate the 
maxim; disarm if we can, but meanwhile arm as 
we must. What he is most concerned to do here 
is to disabuse people of the view that a ‘first strike’ 
must necessarily be doomed to failure, and thus 
that one is permanently guaranteed by the nuclear 
stalemate. Civil Defence must therefore be taken 
seriously because taking it seriously is an important 
element in the credibility of the deterrent. 

NATO itself Mr Finletter sees as being of declin- 
ing importance, militarily speaking (though dis- 
engagement without disarmament seems to him 
an idea not worth pursuing). On the other hand, 
he would like to see possible economic functions 
developed for NATO in order to prevent its wither- 
ing away altogether. What these could usefully be 
is not immediately apparent. 

Mr Finletter is more specific about what he 
optimistically regards as the possibilities of a 
political offensive by the United States and its 
Western friends in Asia and Africa. He believes 
that in the Middle East in particular, American 
policy was ill-advised in the Dulles era. Mesmer- 
ized by the search for bastions against Communism, 
the Americans contributed to the rise and strength- 
ening of Colonel Nasser instead of insisting upon 
a proper settlement of the refugee and other issues 
created by the Palestine war. By condoning the 
Arab States’ refusal to make peace with Israel 
and by permitting the illegal closure of the Suez 
Canal in pursuit of these policies, the United 
States has failed to liquidate the main cause of 
tension in the area without achieving any of the 
influence for itself which was supposed to be the 
reward of this abandonment of principle. 

If these passages in Mr Finletter’s book might 
seem to point to a new American initiative in this 
part of the world, the pages on the Far East show 
how difficult it is even for someone with Mr Fin- 
letter’s breadth of view to escape from the impasse 
into which America’s China policy has got itself. 
It is true that he realizes that recognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime cannot be postponed 
for ever and that even United Nations membership 
will have to come. But he still argues that this 
could wait upon the conclusion of an over-all 
bargain with China, on terms which it is quite 
obvious it would not and cannot accept. No doubt 
India ought to be a permanent member of the 
Security Council, but to imagine that it would 
agree to come in as a substitute for China (let 
alone what the Russians might say) is surely 
utopian in the extreme. 

Mr Finletter’s hesitations about more radical 
proposals may of course be explicable in terms of 
his knowledge of the political hazards of any new 
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departure. From this point of view, the reading 
of A Forward Strategy for America is a salutary if 
disturbing exercise. Professor Possony has long 
enjoyed a high reputation in certain Washington 
circles; an earlier book of his was the basic 
political textbook of the Air War College, and in 
the light of this fact one can understand a good 
deal of what has gone amiss with American 
strategy in the cold war. Although he is joined 
here by a more balanced scholar in Professor 
Strausz-Hupé, the net product is still the same 
blend of frenetic appeals for an exacerbation of 
the world-conflict with often quite reasonable 
proposals for a better use of American resources. 
It is likely that readers will overlook the arguments 
for the latter in their general disgust at the tone 
of the whole. 

No sensible person would deny that the over- 
throw of the political and social systems of the 
free world remains a principal goal of the present 
Russian and Chinese leaders, or that they would 
not exclude on a priori grounds any means for 
attaining it. But this is very different from present- 
ing this as the only fact of significance on the 
present world scene, or from demanding that we 
sacrifice all our own instincts and principles of 
action for the sake of maximizing our own military 
and other means of pursuing the single struggle 
against Communism. What we get, if this line of 
argument is pursued to the point at which it is 
here, is that it is worth creating a mirror-image 
of Communism in order to defeat Communism — a 
world in which not merely military and civil 
defence were given a new place in our order of 
priorities (as it is reasonable to think they should 
be) but in which, as with the Russians, economic 
life and cultural activities should also be subor- 
dinate to the central purpose. I suspect that, 
looking at the Possony world, people will argue 
that if this is what they are offered, it would be 
simpler to accept totalitarianism at the hands of 
the Russians, and at least avoid the risks of nuclear 
destruction in the process. 


When one tries to explain to the Russians them- 
selves, to people from uncommitted countries and 
to our own people that all that is talked about 
American belligerence is simply Soviet propa- 
ganda, we have to remind ourselves that this kind 
of thing exists too. 

‘If we are to assure the future of mankind 
morally’, say Professor Possony and his colleagues, 
‘we must break Communist power’. How? Not at 
the moment by direct military assault, though ‘a 
reversal of American strategy towards pre-emption 
may, sooner or later, be in order’. Meanwhile we 
must do what we can with pressure: ‘for example, 
higher Western armament levels, tightened trade 
restrictions and stepped-up political warfare could 


increase unrest and, under favourable circum- 
stances, force the Soviets to divert strength from 
other areas’. Quite apart from the. complete 
failure to look at the human consequences of such 
actions—the satellite peoples are to be mere 
pawns in Professor Possony’s grand strategy — 
what conceivable evidence is there for arguing 
that economic blockade is, as of now, a promising 
weapon against the Communist world? 

Not only is this policy to be demanded of 
America’s allies, but of the under-developed 
countries as well; ‘we should link economic 
development efforts with a quarantine on any 
trade which profits the U SS R (If this be “political 
strings attached” then let us make the most of it)’. 
Someone will make the most of it, one fears, but 
not the United States. 

Needless to say in this climate, all attempts to 
negotiate disarmament, any or almost any 
limitation on nuclear tests, disengagement and 
even agreed precautions against ‘surprise attack’ 
are ruled out as being advantageous to the enemy. 
And then the authors demand that the American 
government devote itself to cultivating the 
American ‘will to win’. What Americans are not 
doing enough about is preparing for continuing 
the struggle after an all-out nuclear attack: ‘an 
adequate post attack mobilization base’. No doubt 
that will be the world in which Professor Possony 
will at last feel at home; he can keep it. This 
journal is called Survival. 

Max BELorr 


DUEL AT THE BRINK 


Roscoe Drummond and Gaston Coblentz 
Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 21s. 


BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE THE 
SECOND WORLD WAR 


C. M. Woodhouse, pso 
Hutchinson, 30s. 


Mr Drummond and Mr Coblentz, both members 
of the staff of the New York Herald Tribune, have 
written a good journalistic report about John 
Foster Dulles, and they are well qualified to do so. 
Mr Drummond was the chief Washington corre- 
spondent for his paper and Mr Coblentz, based in 
Germany, the chief European correspondent, at 
the time that Mr Dulles was Secretary of State. 
Their words throw interesting new light on some 
of Dulles’s relationships with leading E 

personalities and therefore on the development of 
some of the great events with which he was 
concerned. This volume is nevertheless so in- 
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complete in its treatment of these events themselves, 
that it constitutes neither a biography nor a 
historical survey, and as a book falls between a 
number of different stools. The not unjustified 
criticism has also been levelled at it that the 
authors have not always been quite accurate in 
their reporting. 

Duel at the Brink has already been widely read 
since it was published in the United States last 
year. One cannot but doubt, however, whether 
the book will prove as readable to people outside 
that country as to those inside it. Besides being 
written in a very American style, it approaches 
Dulles’s career from an essentially American 
angle, and is amongst other things markedly anti- 
British. The authors would have done better to 
consider Dulles’s impact on the world as a whole, 
if they wanted to defend him before a wider 
readership; and, in spite of some well-chosen 
criticism, that is what they seem to want to do, 
judging by the way they have on the whole come 
down on his side. 

From America’s point of view Dulles lived at 
the last possible moment at which he could speak 
threateningly in nuclear terms. While he was 
Secretary of State the nuclear superiority which 
the United States had enjoyed ever since the end 
of the war melted away, and Dulles never really 
understood the implications of the balance of 
terror which began to grow up towards the end 
of his period in office. His brinkmanship, which 
was so much criticized, was in many ways both 
acceptable and successful at the time that he 
practised it. But to continue it for much longer 
would have been intolerable. 

On the political side Dulles was just as uncom- 
promising as he was on the military. He operated, 
that is to say, on the principle that there could 
be no peaceful coexistence in the sense that these 
words are nowadays generally interpreted in the 
West. But, while it has still to be proved that we 
can get through the next decade without collapsing 
into nuclear war, politically the attempt has got 
to be made to make coexistence work. Yet, as 
Mr. Drummond and Mr. Coblentz suggest, 
Dulles’s whole career, his fundamental beliefs and 
the manner in which he set about applying them, 
all rendered it impossible that he should be the 
man to attempt to put the post-Stalin era on a 
permanent basis. In this sense the title of this book 
has been aptly chosen, and, within the limits of 
what its authors have aimed at, it sometimes 
makes fascinating reading. 

Mr. Woodhouse’s book is quite different. In 
careful prose and with such a continuous sense of 
balance that he carries his cross of comprehen- 
siveness rather too obviously, he ends by posing 
the question of why the book was ever written at 
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all. Nor is this doubt helped by a disastrous 
introduction, which appears to justify the panning 
that Mr. Woodhouse has already received from 
some of his critics. To those who already know 
the general outline of diplomatic history since the 
war, the book offers all too little. For those who 
have managed to insulate themselves from con- 
temporary events, it offers perhaps too much. 
This is a volume full of facts without ever quite 
appearing to distinguish enough between those 
which matter and those which do not. It reads in 
many places like a reference book, without being 
set out in such a way that one can readily refer 
to it. It has a curious quality of constantly remind- 
ing one of events without making it clear why 
they are relevant. 

That being said, Mr Woodhouse has un- 
doubtedly made a commendable attempt in Part 
III to set out the arguments for and against such 
basic factors in British foreign policy as the reten- 
tion of a nuclear striking force. And in so far as 
he has collected together a number of historical 
details about this and other issues, his book does 
indeed constitute a useful and illuminating volume 
to have on one’s bookshelf. Unfortunately, he 
never seems willing to commit himself enough on 
the important issues which he discusses for his 
book to have quite the interest and appeal which 
the theme of its title suggests and deserves. 


RicHARD GooLp-ADAms 


RUSSIA’S ROCKETS AND MISSILES 


Albert Parry 
Macmillan & Co., 25s. 


No book of over 350 pages on this subject could 
hope to avoid padding and/or ‘guesstimation’. Dr 
Parry himself writes on page 132 ‘no absolutely 
reliable data can be secured by private or semi- 
private sources on the recent past or present status 
of Soviet warhead rockets and missiles’. The 
problem is to know how educated Dr Parry’s 
guesses are. His book on Russia’s rockets and 
missiles is at least a readable and useful compen- 
dium on the subject. Even if Western readers are 
merely better acquainted with the names of Soviet 
rocket and missile engineers and designers and of 
the missiles themselves, then the book will have 
been worth writing and reading. For myself, | 
have read the book with great profit. I may want 





to quarrel with Dr Parry here and there in detail 
but I enjoyed his book and I think it is a valuable 
addition to the growing literature on Soviet 
modern military potential. It traces Russian rockets 
in their twentieth century developments with a high 
degree of honesty and skill. 

As for the padding mentioned above, I think 


the book might have been perhaps re-titled ‘Soviet 
and US Rockets and Missiles’. I could not but 
smile at the statistics for American golf courses 
and juke boxes given on page 1. Surely this is an 
hors d’oeuvre worthy of Balzac in his long- 
winded prime. 

AsHER LEE 
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